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DECISION OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH.* 


’ 


BY DR. THOMAS E. FINEGAN, STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


vo petitions have been filed in this 
the Executive Committee of a Citizens’ 


Women’s Committee of One Hundred and 
Fifty. The other is a petition from three 
teachers who appear to represent the 
teachers involved in this controversy. 
Briefly, the facts in the case are as 
follows: It appears that the teachers of 
the Lancaster City School District had pe- 
titioned the Board of School Directors of 
such district for an increase in salary and 
that such Board had not taken the action 
which the teachers desired. Several teach- 
ers in the city then organized a branch 
or chapter of an organization known as 
the American Federation of Teachers. In 
the consideration of this proceeding we 
must keep clearly in mind the fact that 
some years ago this organization affiliated 
itself with the American Federation of 
Labor and that any body of teachers join- 
ing the American Federation of Teachers 
ipso facto becomes affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Teachers, 
therefore, who become mémbers of the 





* Upon the expiration of yearly contracts, a 
local school board may. properly and legally 
refuse to renew the same with teachers. be- 
longing. to the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, an organization affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Such action is not 
in violation of Section 1208 of the School 
Code, 1911 P.:L. 309, which specifies causes of 
dismissal before the contract period has ex- 
pired. It is not proper or professional for 
teachers to affiliate as an organized body with 
another organization representing a portion of 
the citizens of the community in which such 
teachers are employed.—Opinion by Thomas 


E. Finegan Supt. of Public Instruction July | 
| 


27, 1920. 











, American Federation of Teachers can ex- 
proceeding. One is a petition from | 


ercisé no discretion whatever as to whether 


| or not they are to become members of the 
Committee of One Hundred and the | 


American Federation of Labor. It also 
appears that in contracting with teachers 
for the ensuing school year, the Board of 
School Directors of the said Lancaster 
City School District did not authorize the 
employment of those teachers who had be- 
come members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. It further appears that the 


| teachers were under contract for the cur- 
| rent school year only, and that, at the end 


of such school year, their contractual re- 
lations with the Lancaster City School 
District terminated. It further appears 
that it has not been the practice of the. 


| Lancaster City School District to require 
| teachers to. make application from year to 
| year for re-election, but that the Board of 


School Directors has annually, without 
such application, re-elected or contracted 
with the teachers who had been employed 
during the year unless charges of incom- 
petency were pending or’ other sufficient 
reason existed for discontinuing their 
services. Is is claimed by petitioners that 
the action of the Board in not renewing 
their contracts for the ensuing year is -in 
effect a dismissal and for cause other than 


| that specified in section 1208 of the School 


Code. ‘This section provides in substance 
that a teacher may be dismissed any time 
for immorality, incompetency intemper- 
ance, cruelty, negligence, or for the viola-’ 
tion of any of the provisions of the school 
code. The section further provides that 
before a teacher is dismissed for any of 
these causes, written notice of the charges 
shall be given him and an opportunity to 
be heard shall be granted him. 
I have given careful consideration to 
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the questions raised in the petitions and 
the statutes regulating the same and find 
that there is no provision of law which 
guarantees a permanent tenure of office to 
the teachers of the Lancaster city school 
district. The teachers in such district 
have obtained their legal status in the 
school system by annual re-election or ap- 
pointment. The fact that such teachers 
did or did not make formal application for 
re-election is immaterial. Without further 
action on the part of the Board of School 
Directors, the term of service of such 
teachers expired at the end of the current 
school year, and in order that their offi- 
cial relation to the Lancaster city school 
district might be renewed or continued, it 
was necessary for the Board of School 
Directors to re-elect them. Section 1208 
relates to the dismissal of a teacher within 
the specific period of time covered by her 
contract with the district. Within that 
period of time a teacher may be dismissed 
for those causes only which are specific- 
ally enumerated in the law. The teacher- 
petitioners were not dismissed from serv- 
ice. They were permitted to teach the full 
period of time covered by their contracts. 
Their contracts terminated at the end of 
the school year. The Board of School Di- 
rectors passed a resolution expressing its 
conviction that the action of such teach- 


ers in joining an association affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor was 
not for the best interests of the schools 


and respectfully requesting that such 
teachers abandon the affiliation (See page 
232, Journal of School Board for June, 
1920). The board thereafter declined to 
employ these teachers for another year. 
There is no legal obligation on the part 
of the Board of School Directors to con- 
tract for the ensuing school year with any 
of the teachers employed during the past 
school year, and the fact that such teach- 
ers are or are not members of an organi- 
zation of any kind has no bearing upon the 
lawful action which a board may take in 
such matter. Of course, it is sound educa- 
tional policy for a Board of School Direc- 
tors to contract for the ensuing school 
year with all those teachers who have ren- 
dered satisfactory and efficient service dur- 
ing the current year and against whom 
proper and reasonable objections do not 
exist. 

There is, therefore, presented to me for 
determination, first, a question of law, 
which is, Did the board of school directors 
violate the legal rights of any of the teach- 
ers in failing or refusing to contract with 
them for the ensuing school year? Under 
the facts and law above stated there can 
be but one answer to this question. The 
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board of school directors did not violate 
such rights of these teachers but on the 
contrary acted entirely within its legal au- 
thority in failing to contract with them. 

There is also presented to me for de- 
termination a further question of broad 
educational policy, which is, Is it proper 
and professional for teachers to affiliate 
as an organized body with another organi- 
zation representing a portion of the citi- 
zens of the community in which such 
teachers are employed? This specific ques- 
tion is raised by petitioners and the Su- 
perintendent is specifically requested to 
pass upon it. This is their right and it 
is the duty of the State Superintendent to 
determine such question for the purpose 
not only of adjusting this controversy but 
also of expressing the judgment of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
on what is a sound educational policy to 
be. pursued by teachers and school boards 
if a similar issue should be raised in the 
future. 

At the outset of the discussion of this 
question it should be clearly stated that 
teachers. have the right to establish organi- 
zations, societies, or associations for the 
purpose of protecting their personal and 
professional interests and for promoting 
the general educational welfare of the 
community in which they are employed. 
It should also be stated that a person does 
not sacrifice his individuality, his personal 
liberties, or the right to express his judg- 
ment upon social and public problems sim- . 
ply because he becomes a teacher. A 
teacher may exercise rights in his indi- 
vidual capacity which it would be improper 
for him to exercise in combination with 
other teachers in their capacity as public 
servants. There is a clear distinction be- 
tween the exercise of these rights which 
must be recognized. The rights of the 
teacher in this connection should be re- 
spected by local school authorities and will 
be sustained by State authority. 

There is no question as to the purpose 
which actuated these teachers in affiliating 
with the organization in question. They 
were not receiving the salaries which the 
services they were rendering entitled them 
to receive. They had petitioned the Board 
of School Directors for an increase in 
their salaries, and these increases had not 
been accorded by the Board. These teach- 
ers knew, however, that the Governor of 
the Commonwealth and the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction were work- 
ing out a plan to be submitted to the Leg- 
islature for action by that body which, if 
adopted, would guarantee to all teachers 
in the State adequate compensation. They 
also knew that the Governor had several 
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times announced in public addresses that 
he was in favor of increasing their com- 
pensation, and that he would support the 
movement which had been inaugurated for 
accomplishment of such end. They knew 
that the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction had held several conferences 
with school boards, and that he intended 
to hold many others for the purpose of 
coming to an agreement with such boards 
on an adequate salary schedule for all 
teachers in the State. The press of the 
State had given generous support in its 
news columns to these negotiations as well 
as strong editorial approval. Public senti- 
ment throughout not only the State, but 
the nation, was practically unanimous in 
support of the general movement which 
was national in its scope, to grant teachers 
such increased compensation as would not 
only enable them to meet the increased 
cost of living, but which would also give 
them proper return for the investment 
which they had made in preparing for 
their work and adequate recognition of the 
vital services which they were rendering 
the State. In other words, every effort 
possible was being made by the State, in 
co-operation with local authorities, to ob- 
tain increased compensation for all the 
teachers employed in the schools of the 
State. Notwithstanding these facts the 
teacher-petitioners herein formed an or- 
ganization which was affiliated with, the 
American Federation of Labor, for the sole 
purpose of using the influence of such 
labor organizations to coerce the Board of 
School Directors into granting the salary 
increases which such teachers had de- 
manded. 

This procedure was improper and unpro- 
fessional. If the board of school directors 
did not show a desire to accord these teach- 
ers an increase in their salaries pending 
an adjustment by the State authorities, the 
proper procedure on their part would have 
been to make an appeal to the public by 
laying the whole matter before the tax- 
payers and voters of the school district. 
Citizens in all parts of the State have been 
quick to respond to appeals of this kind 
and have not only expressed their desire 
to have teachers adequately compensated 
but also have co-operated with school 
boards in devising means to provide neces- 
sary funds therefor. When teachers are 
unable to obtain justice through the action 
of their superior officers, their appeal 
should always be made direct to their con- 
stituents—the public at large. Such appeal 
should not be made by affiliation with or- 
ganizations which represent a particular 
class in the community or some special in- 
terests therein. 
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It is claimed that the teachers who thus 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor were not bound by all the rules 
which govern that body in its efforts to 
obtain the rights and privileges which it 
seeks for its members. It is difficult to see 
how this changes the situation in any way 
whatsoever. These teachers joined an as- 
sociation affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for the purpose of secur- 
ing the advantages coming from that 
affiliation. If any association in any way 
vitiates the services which a body of pub- 
lic servants are supposed to render, the 
association is improper. The same objec- 
tion would arise if a body of teachers as 
such were to affiliate with the Democratic 
party, the Republican party, or with any 
other social, fraternal, commercial, polit- 
ical or religious organization which repre- 
sents a certain class of citizens and not all 
of the citizens, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the benefit of the power and influence 
of such organization. The objection to 
such action would in no way be relieved by 
the statement of such teachers that they 
were not bound by the rules and regula- 
tions of the organization in question. Any 
such association of a body of teachers with 
any organization representative of a spe- 
cial group in society would tend to distort 
the teacher’s view of her obligation to the 
whole social order and to destroy her effi- 
ciency as a public servant. It would 
weaken the respect which the teacher now 
commands and the power and influence 
which she exerts. It would defeat the very 
purpose for which a public school system 
is maintained by public taxation. 

When the teachers of a community have 
made an appeal to the public for the re- 
dress of wrongs or grievances which can- 
not otherwise be adjusted and the subject — 
under consideration is being discussed and 
considered by the public, it is entirely 
proper for any organization which is in- 
terested in any phase of the welfare of 
the community to aid and support such ap- 
peal. The American Federation of Labor 
may with full propriety, because of its in- 
terest in the educational welfare of a com- 
munity, give aid and support to such an 
appeal. Such action, however, must be 
clearly distinguished from the action taken 
by an organized body of teachers in affili- 
ating themselves with.any organization for 
the purpose of obtaining the support and 
influence of that organization. An or- 
ganization of teachers must be on a basis 
which will permit it to serve every interest 
in the community, and it should not be sub- 
servient to the interests of any particular 
organization. 

Schools are maintained under a mandate 
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of the State Constitution, and the school 
districts are not given the discretion to 
determine whether they will or will not 
maintain schools; they are required to 
maintain them. The schools are therefore 
institutions which are authorized by and 
maintained in the interest of the State. 
The State makes direct appropriations for 
their support. The teachers employed in 
these schools are servants of the entire 
State as well as of the locality in which 
the school is maintained. These teachers 
may not form an alliance of any character 
with any interest in the community which 
will prevent them from serving impartially 
the best interests of all the people and the 
State. They may not, in their professional 
capacity, associate themselves with an or- 
ganization which may be called upon to 
represent the interests of only part of the 
citizens, or of any particular class of citi- 
zens, or of any special interests or organi- 
zation in the community. 

General education has been provided 
through the maintenance of public schools, 
since such schools were first established 
in this country, upon the theory that 
greater security will be accorded human 
rights and property rights through an edu- 
cated citizenship. Teachers are therefore, 
through their work in giving instructions 
to the youth of the land, protecting and 
conserving these rights. They bear obli- 
gations and responsibilities in this respect 
analogous to, that of officers of municipali- 
ties and the State who are especially 
charged with the supervision of matters 
pertaining to the safety and security of 
personal rights and property interests, 
such as firemen, policemen, or even sol- 
diers. Teachers must be as free and inde- 
pendent in the discharge of their public 
obligations and responsibilities and in their 
devotion and loyalty to the public interests 
which they serve as are firemen, police- 
men, or soldiers. The business of teachers 
is to instruct the ehildren under their di- 
rection in the fundamental principles of 
American citizenship. Among the children 
.whom they instruct will be represented 
nearly every interest, organization, religi- 
ous denomination, and political party in 
the community. They must always be free 
to explain, without prejudice, the philoso- 
phy of American life, government and in- 
stitutions. To be effective and to discharge 
the sacred obligation which they assume in 
becoming teachers, they must not place 
themselves in a position to be charged with 
favoring the interests of a particular group 
of citizens as against the interests of other 
groups or of the community as a whole. 

The authority conferred by law upon the 
State Superintendent of Instruction will 
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be exercised without delay or hesitation to 
protect the rights of teachers whenever a 
superior authority attempts to destroy or 
limit such rights. It will be exercised with 
equal readiness to protect the schools and 
to enable them to maintain their freedom 
and judgment so that they may continue 
to exert the power and influence in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the country 
which they have exerted in the past. A 
teacher should understand, when entering 
the profession, that she becomes a public 
servant to render a public service. In the 
interest of the public good, if necessary, 
she must expect to make sacrifices and to 
endure hardships. She must seek redress 
for existing evils or wrongs through pub- 
lic channels. She must wait for action, if 
necessary, through an expression of the 
people in the selection of officers to repre- 
sent them in the administration of the 
schools. 

As a last resort, if a teacher is unable to 
reach a satisfactory agreement with school 
authorities on disputed questions, there is 
but one honorable, professional course 
open to her and that is to vacate her posi- 
tion and to state squarely to the public 
facts which caused her to take such ac- 
tion. The issue then becomes one to be 
settled by the public. 

It must, therefore, be held that a Board 
of School Directors may properly and le- 
gally decline to renew contracts with any 
of the teachers employed under its juris- 
diction, when such teachers have affiliated 
with an organization which represents only 
a portion of the citizens of the district or 
some special interests in the district and 
is an impediment to the proper discharge 
of the public obligation of such teachers. 

If the teachers involved in this con- 
troversy desire to be considered by the 
Board of School Directors of the Lancas- 
ter city school district in the awarding of 
contracts for the ensuing school year, such 
teachers should take such action as will re- 
move their present disqualification. They 
should place themselves in a position to 
render that impartial service to the entire 
community which the office of teacher de- 
mands they shall render. This may be 
done by properly disbanding the local 
branch or union of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers established by the teacher- 
petitioners in the Lancaster city school 
district or by individual members simply re- 
signing from membership therein. It is, 
therefore, urgently recommended that the 
Board of School Directors shall renew 
contracts with those teachers involved in 
this controversy who pursue the course 
above outlined and who have no other dis- 
qualification. 
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The petitions herein are dismissed. 
In witness whereof, I, Thomas E. Fine- 


‘gan, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereunto set my hand and affix the seal of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, at the city of Harrisburg, this 27th 
day of July, 1920. 
(Seal) Tuomas E. FINEGAN, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 
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BY ALFRED BAYLISS, 


Who can tell what a baby thinks? 
Who can follow the gossamer links, 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the Great Unknown, 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day? 


[? is not always so easy to guess what is 
in the mind of a little six-year-old. 


But the trend of their thought is sometimes 


exposed in the most unexpected times and 
manners. There is a teacher in one of our 
Whiteside country schools who makes the 
morning exercises so pleasant that one 
little fellow confided to his mother that he 
would like to go to school “just long 
enough to sing a little song and say a little 
prayer, and then come home again.” 
“Can’t we have the prayer again?” he 
said, one day, about the middle of the fore- 
noon. “How many would like to stop and 
say the prayer for ——-?” said the teacher. 
Every hand went up, and the whole 
school repeated: 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul: he leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; for thou are with me; thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me. Thou 
preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies: thou anointest my head 
with oil; my cup runneth over. Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life; and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” 

Then the teacher says, “And what do 
you think ‘I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever’ means?” A little girl an- 
swers: “I think it means to go to Heaven 
and be with Jesus.” To which the young 
six-year-old who caused the digression 
adds: “Some of the old soldiers haven’t 
gone to Heaven yet. I’ve been watching 
that ever since decoration day, and most 
of the flags are on the graves yet, and 





when they go they'd be sure to take their 
flags with them.” 

And she felt well paid for her time by 
the added insight it gave her into that 
little fellow’s mind. The instinct of in- 
vestigation is stronger in younger children 
than some of us think, and even if we 
can’t always direct it and furnish it with 
food, it is as well to know of its existence. 
—Sterling (Ill.) Standard. 


- 


THE FAMINE OF THE SOUL. 





LESSON OF PRODIGAL SON. 


I will arise and go to my father—Lwuke xv. 18. 


A Base first line of this parable, “A cer- 
tain man had two sons,” is a sentence 
that seems to tell us nothing and yet tells 
us everything. The quick eyes of the heart 
see its meaning, the swift pencil of the 
imagination translates it, and what seemed 
a barren statement becomes the. brightest 
picture this side of heaven—a happy home! 
The joy of home, its repose, retreat and 
rest, this home in the parable, its broad 
acres stretching away to the horizon, its 
reach meadows and browsing cattle, its 
dwelling in the midst of all, a home, in- 
deed, thrilled and gladdened by the out- 
flowing of parental affection, with peace 
folding its white wings about every brow 
and contentment filling every heart—we 
see it all. But, discontent enters and the 
shadow falls—the shadow into which every 
man who writes a true story of human life 
must dip his pencil. We see the younger 
son go forth with his “portion of goods,” 
his eyes aflame in the light of the land into 
which he goes, all unconscious that eyes 
full of heart-break watch him on his peril- 
ous way. 

Stepping out of that darkened door, he 
leaves all the shadow behind him. He 
finds none in the “ far country” into which 
he journeys.. Why should he? Young, 
rich, unrestrained, and with the world be- 
fore him, what more does a man want? 
What a world he finds it! Not the hol- 
low, painted thing of the home teaching, 
but a great, smiling, glittering, bewildering 
thing! And to all its joys there was but 
one passport, and he had it. Gold could 
buy it all; it had no price but gold—and 
that he had. 

“ And there wasted his substance in riot- 
ous living.” . Yes, he had never “lived” 
before. He had been a fledgeling all his 
life; what wonder now that he spreads his 
wings! You are not astonished at any- 
thing he does. The tessellated floor, the 
tinted dome, the rich upholstery of the 
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banquet-hall, do not surprise you. The 
friends that gather with him to celebrate 
sdme festal day, the costly flowers, the 
sparkling wine, the groaning board, are 
only natural, Yea, you are not surprised 
when to some wild toast a hundred brim- 
ming glasses ring, while bacchanalian 
shouts shake the tapestry and make the 
torches flare. But God help you to be 
astonished when you hear that in all this 
you are but looking upon a picture of 
yourself ! 

How can that be? You are not a prodi- 
gal, but a decent citizen. What has this 
picture to do with you? Everything. 
Look and see yourself as God sees you. 

What have we here? Wandering, rev- 
elry and waste. Wandering! And is there 
none in your case! Is there no father 
who waits and watches for you? Listen! 
“Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 
for I have nourished and brought up chil- 


dren and they have rebelled against me!” 


Waste! And is there none in your case? 
What is your reason, intellect, gifts of 
heart and mind, your mind and talent, but 
your portion of the riches of God’s nature, 
with which you have come into this far 
country. What are you doing with them? 
How often the answer must be: He has 
made the intellect the slave of Mammon; 
the sensibilities he has stagnated until the 
heart is rank, putrid with its own corrup- 
tion; the affections he has debased, and the 
imagination, created to wave its imperial 
plumage amid scenes of spiritual beauty, 
dragged down to flap its drooped and dis- 
honored pinions in cesspools of vice and 
corruption. 

Revelry! O man, look into your heart! 
What a banquet-hall! Its walls bright 
with touches of skill infinite; from floor 
to ceiling, in every turn and tracery, all 
of God. Made to be the temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Behold it now. The light of 
heaven turned off, the light of hell turned 
on! Its walls splashed with the spilt wine 
of passion. Its harps broken. Its pictured 
dreams of boyhood all awry. Conscience 
muzzled and flung in a corner. The table, 
about which gather the besotted affections, 
covered with food which the swine of 
creation eat, while hoary-headed selfish- 
ness sits at the head of the table, gloating 
over the mighty feast. Of all wandering 
this is the saddest, and of all waste and 
revelry this is the worst. 

Though the devil seems to set a good 
table, it does not last. Only God reserves 
“the best wine until the last.” What the 
devil reserves is dregs; so the story of the 
prodigal teaches. The black wave of bank- 
ruptcy breaks on his marble door-step, and 
his creditors turn the drawing-room into an 
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auction-room. “Mercy!” Men don’t have 
mercy when banks are breaking and bread 
is ata premium. They take the steed from 
the stall, the statue from the niche, the 
wine from the cellar, and he is hustled 
from his doorstep a homeless, friendless, 
Godless beggar ! 

No, not friendless. This man has led 
the “German,” and had been the lion of 
society. Society has drunk his wine, spent 
his money, shouted herself hoarse in his 
praises. When society hears of his dis- 
tress she will hasten to bind up his wounds! 
Do you think so? Well, you are alone. 
He thought so too; he went to society, and 
she sent him to the pig sty! When was 
society a father to her own prodigals? 
When was society a good Samaritan to 
bind up the wounds of the broken-hearted? 
What is society? <A polite machine, often 
as hard as steel and as heartless as iron. 
It has eyes to flatter those who succeed and 
to be blind to those who fail. It has hands 
to strike those who refuse to worship at its 
shrine, but never in God’s world two arms 
to put about the troubled. Here is a man 
who loved and worshiped it, and sold his 
soul for it. Do you want to find him? 
Then you must go to the pig sty. 

Here you find him, a famished swine- 
herd, sunk upon the cold ground, his back 
against a trough, and the heedless world 
in the distance, absorbed, as usual, in its 
round of business and pleasure. The hor- 
rors of physical hunger were his, but now 
a deeper hunger yet has seized upon him, 
a spiritual hunger—the famine of the soul 
—a famine that strikes alike through the 
palace of the king and the hovel of the 
poor, the gaunt form of eternal starvation 
casting its chilling shadow upon the homes 
and hearts of men. 

This poor, ragged swineherd had fallen 
down, down, from worldly honor and pros- 
perity, and landed hard by the gates of 
Heaven—the Heaven that lay about him in 
his childhood. As he cowers there sweet 
memories are stirring at his heart. He has 
gone back to the sunny spot whence his 
wanderings began. The scenes of his in- 
nocent days are given to his eyes. He 
hears the bird-songs that waked him in the 
morning, and catches the odor of the flow- 
ers that starred the meadow as he “ drove 
his jocund team afield.” He hears his 
father’s voice, he sees his father’s face, and 
tears course down his face and great sobs 
shake the emaciated form. Yea, more. 
See! he is on his feet, and his brave reso- 
lution smites the air: “I will arise and go 
to my father, and will say, Father, I am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” 

And he turned his face homeward. No 
need to follow him. He will not turn back 
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now. True, the way is long and the path 
is rough, but over the blue hills in the dim 
distance is the father’s home, and what are 
the difficulties of a journey, I wonder, 
when home is at the end of it? The same 
broad acres, the same green meadows, the 
same old picture of repose and peace, were 
lying there in the gray evening light. The 
same, and yet not the same. It was cer- 
tainly not the same to the bowed and 
broken old man coming in from the fields 
after the long day’s work. 

What is it coming up the slope—coming 
wearily as if on aching feet? How can 
we hope to tell? The eye of an eagle could 
not penetrate this deepening twilight. But 
swifter than the eyes of eagles are the 
eyes of fathers or mothers looking for their 
lost children. And while we speak he has 
crossed the intervening space and folded 
to his heart the returning son. 

I am glad for the sake of fathers all over 
the world that the poor wanderer’s confes- 
sion was crushed from his lips by the kiss 
of welcome! 

I am glad for the sake of many sons all 
over the world that the brave fellow strug- 
gled back and managed to stammer out: 
“IT am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.” 

And oh, I am glad for the sake of the 
sin-burdened in every age and clime, that 
the only answer was: “ Bring out the best 
robe and put it on him, for this, my son, 
was dead and is alive again, was lost and 
is found.”—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Austin, 





WHERE EXAMINATIONS FAIL. 


BY, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


HE visible and certain nuisance of 
written examinations is an evil which 

is present, before a community as civilized 
as ours, all the time, excepting the sum- 
mer vacation of the schools and colleges. 
It involves an absurdity equal to the ab- 
surdities of the decline of chivalry. It 
waits for some Cervantes, who shall ridi- 
cule it so thoroughly as to drive it from 
the public mind, so that the twentieth cen- 
tury may know of it only as most people 
know of the squires of chivalry by Sancho 
Panza, or of knights-errant by Don Quix- 
ote. But, as the schools of the larger 
towns of the country open for the au- 
tumn, this month is perhaps the best month 
for bringing forward, with however little 
courage, a statement of the misery inflicted 
upon scholars, upon parents, and upon 
teachers by this rigmarole, if it were only. 
that one should discharge an annual duty, 
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and at the bar of any judge be able to say, 
“T sounded my little trumpet, but the world 
was making such a noise that it did not 
hear.” Jules Simon, now better known as 
a statesman than as a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the University of France, used 
to say, “ When I was young, we prepared 
students for life; now we prepare them 
for examinations.” The bitter satire of 
this statement could be repeated by ten 
thousand teachers in Massachusetts to-day. 
It must be that a good many of the com- 
mitteemen and supervisors, who have to 
do at least with the outside machinery of 
the thing, will sympathize with the teach- 
ers. We shall have a half dozen letters, 
before the week is over, to explain to us 
that, unless there is a system of mechanical 
examination in the Boston schools, nobody 
can tell which school is “up to the mark” 
and which school is not. Nobody can tell, 
for instance, whether half-a-dozen Italian 
boys, eleven years old, who are at work in 
the Hancock School, with the difficulties 
of a new language before them, and with 
national peculiarities of early training, can 
answer on paper, with ink, the same ques- 
tions which a set of boys, of Boston par- 
entage and training, who are in the Dwight 
School or in the Dudley School, can an- 
swer. It is perfectly true that, without a 
fixed examination from printed papers 
emanating from the central office, nobody 
can tell this in such a way as pleases the 
statistical people. But, without any knowl- 
edge of one individual of either class in 
the Hancock School, the Dwight School, 
or the Dudley School, I can tell, without 
having seen one of the examination papers. 

What earthly or heavenly reason can 
there be for driving all these boys, in these 
three classe¢, through such a series of 
questions, merely for the purpose of giving 
the statistical answer in a supposed in- 
quiry, where everybody knows the real 
answer before the inquiry is made, and 
where the answer is of no importance when 
it is attained? Do you really want the 
Hancock School, for instance, to be the 
exact counterpart of the Dwight School, 
or the Dwight School to be the precise 
counterpart of the Dudley School? . Do we 
not really want that the genius of the 
teacher in one shall show itself in his 
way, and the genius of the teacher in an- 
other shall show itself in his way? Are 
we really trying to turn out fifty thousand 
clothes-pins, of precisely the same pattern, 
in the Boston schools, or are we trying to 
make of each boy and girl the best that 
can be made, and to encourage as we can 
the particular genius of each separate 
child? In some transfer of children from 
one building to another, last summer, there 
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were examinations of unusual strictness, 
and the pupils were drilled for days in 
advance, by what might be called mock ex- 
aminations. A careful and conscientious 
teacher, worn out by a day spent in this 
drill lamented to a friend, “Oh, it is so 
hard. They think so much of their writ- 
ing—for they'll be marked on their writ- 
ing—that they forget their spelling; or 
else they think so much about the spelling 
that they forget to put in the quotation 
marks. And some of the boys are so 
thoughtless and indifferent!” Upon in- 
quiry, it appeared that the average age of 
these boys, who were “indifferent” to the 
niceties of quotation marks, was eight 
years and a half! Is it possible to con- 
ceive of rigmarole more absurd than that 
involved in a system which produces such 
results ?—Boston Commonwealth. 


= 


JONES’ DREAM.* 





¢ 


[* was the first day of the year. Dennis 
Duval was plodding along on horse- 
back through the mud and the mist when 
he met, at the section corner, Paul Jones, 
a neighbor, mounted like himself, and the 
two headed their horses into the same lane 
and jogged along together. Duval gave 
Jones a “Happy New Year” as they met, 
to which Jones replied in a low monotone, 
“The same to you,” and then became 
silent. The splash of the horses’ feet was 
the only. sound for several rods, when 
Duval broke out: 

“What is the matter, Jones? I never 
saw you look so tore up in my life. You're 
always counted the best man in the busi- 
ness for a joke; but you don’t look much 
like it to-day. What’s the matter? Any- 
body dead?’ 

Jones looked up, gave a grim smile, and 
replied: “No, there a’n’t anybody dead, 
but I dreamed there was, that’s all,” and 
again he was silent. 

Nothing but splashing for the next 
eighty rods, at the end of which Duval 
again made an attempt at conversation: © 

“You dreamed there was? Who'd you 
dream was?” 

“Myself,” said Jones, with a wink and 
a sly grin from under his slouched hat. 

“That you was?” said Duval, and there 
was silence again. 

At length ‘Jones heaved a deep sigh, 
straightened himself in his saddle, and 
spoke as follows: 

“Yes, I dreamed I was dead. Didn’t 
dream much about the dyin’ part, but the 


*By Wm. Hawley Smith, Author of “The 
Evolution of Dodd.” 








first I knew I was standin’ afore a gate 
and waitin’ to get in. I waited around 
awhile, and nobody seemed to come; so 
I stepped into a kind of a little office just 
to one side o’ the gate to wait. ’Twas a 
nice kind of a room, not very big, and I 
was going around it, lookin’ at things, 
while I was waitin’; and first I knew I 
saw a big book like a ledger, set up on a 
desk, or frame like. I kind o’ wondered 
what it was, and as it was right out in 
the room where anybody could see it, I 
went up and looked. at it, and as sure as 
I’m a sinner, there stood my account. It 
was headed in good style, ‘Paul Jones, in 
account, etc.’ Dr. on one side and Cr. 
on the other.. It kind o’ took me back a 
little to run onto it so sudden, but I’d 
been thinkin’ about it more or less all the 
time I’d been waitin’. Well, nobody’d come 
yet, so I got to looking over the account. 
The first statement was, ‘General Busi- 
ness account,’ and I don’t want to brag 
but I had a pretty fair showing, take. it all 
around. I was charged up with some 
things, just as I deserved to be, but in the 
main I confess I was pretty well pleased 
with the way the account looked. 

“Well, then came the ‘Church and 
Benevolent Society account,’ and that made 
a fair show, too. You see I’ve always had 
considerable to give, and so I’ve given a 
good deal one way and another, and it was 
all down all right. There was one or two 
charges, though, on the other side, that got 
me a little. For instance, there was ‘neg- 
lecting meetings’ and ‘giving for personal 
benefit,’ and ‘giving for the sake of public 
approval.’ That got me a little, but I stood 
that pretty well. I went on down to the 
‘Widows and Orphans account,’ which was 
in pretty good shape, too, and I was be- 
ginnin’ to feel pretty good, when I struck 
‘School Director’s account,’ and I tell you, 
Duval, my heart struck the bottom of my 
boots like lead. You see I’d never thought 
about running an account with that headin’ 
anyhow. But there it was, and I had to 
face it. Well, as soon as I got my breath, 
I took a look at it. I daresn’t tell you all 
there was there, but it-makes me sick now 
to think about it. Why, the Dr. column 
run on for about six pages, and here’s 
about the way it went: 

“* Ttem—Neglecting to keep school-house 
in repair, on account of which Geo. New- 
comb’s little girl caught cold and died, and 
several children suffered severely. 

“*Ttem—Neglecting to stand by the 
teacher when some meddlesome people in 
the district tried to break up the school. 

““Ttem—Neglecting to sustain the 
teacher when he attempted to coerce a few 
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big, bad boys who were trying to run the 
school. 

“‘TItem—Hiring Mehitabel Parker (you 
see she was my wife’s cousin, and had been 
spending the summer visitin’ us) to teach 
the school, she being young and inexperi- 
enced, when Hiram a could have 
been hired in her stead, he being an ex- 
perienced and accomplished teacher, the 
change being made for the sake of saving 
five dollars a month. 

“‘Ttem—Neglecting to visit school and 
personally inspect the work of teachers 
and pupils. 

“*Ttem—Neglecting to confer with 
teacher and patrons about the interests of 
the school, and so on.’ Here it went, page 
after page, all charged up. 

“‘Ttem—Neglecting to insist on uni- 
formity of text-books, and so greatly crip- 
pling the school. 

““Ttem—Allowing private family quar- 
rels in the district to interfere with and 
weaken the school.’ 

“T can’t give ’em all, but they made my 
hair stand on end when I read ’em.” 

“Was there nothin’ on the other side of 
the account?” put in Duval. 

“Well, yes, clear on the other end there 
was just one item, and that was, ‘Credit 
by balance, for serving as school director 
‘for nineteen years without pay, and sub- 
ject to the growls and slanders of the 
whole district.’ ” : 

And the old man winked slowly with 
both eyes, as he looked his companion in 
the face. He then proceeded: 

“That let up on me a little, but even 
that couldn’t make me feel just right, and 
I was pretty well down in the mouth about 
that business, when I heard the door open, 
and turned round to see who had come, 
and it was my little girl, who came to tell 
me breakfast was ready and wish me a 
‘Happy New Year.’ Well, I got up and 
ate my breakfast, but I kept thinkin’ of my 
dream, and I just made up my mind that 
I’m goin’ to do what I can for the rest of 
my natural life to make a better lookin’ 
record than that, when the time really does 
come that I have to face it. There’s our 
school-house now, with no foundation 
under it, half a dozen panes of glass out, 
a poor stove, cracks in the floor, the plas- 
terin’ off in three or four places, so that 
the wind blows right in; the outhouses 
without roofs, and their sides torn half 
off, and I don’t know what else; and I’m 
on my way now to call a meetin’ of the 
board to fix things up, and if they aren’t 
better’n they are now inside of a week, 
why my name a’n’t Paul Jones, that’s all, 
and if ever I hire a teacher for any reason 
except because he’s the man or woman for 
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the place, it'll be because I got fooled. 
Good morning.” 

And at the section corner they splashed 
away from each other at right angles, 
Jones to call the board together, and Duval 
to tell a reporter of Jones’ dream and its 
results—Western Teacher. 


ean 


LEAD THEM TO THINK. 


ECENTLY a teacher said to me: “ My 
pupils have a perfect baccpae css | 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication an 
division, but I can’t teach them to solve a 
problem combining two of these rules, let 
alone all four of them.” 

“What effort have you made?” I asked. 

“Well, I have worked them over and 
over for the children. I have kept them in 
and made them study, and I don’t know 
what to do next.” 

“But have you taught them how ta 
study?” I asked. : 

“T have told them to study.” 

“Let’s try showing them how to study, 
I suggested. Then I put this problem on 
the board: 

“John Jones sold 5,625 bushels of wheat 
at $2 a bushel, and received in payment 
132 acres of land at $50 an acre, 45 head 
of horses at $65 a head, and 5 town lots 
at $125 each. With money received he 
bought sheep at $3 each; how many sheep 
did he get?” 

“They will never do that, for it’s twice 
as difficult as any they have ever failed 
on,” said the teacher. 

“Now, children,” said I, Shere is an ex- 
ample that I want you to work for me from 
your seats. But first I want to tell you 
that it is bristling with question marks. 
Let’s read it over carefully, and then we 
will go hunting for question marks.” In 
a few moments I was greeted with a score 
of uplifted hands. . 

John—“ What did Mr. Jones get for his 
wheat?” 

Mary—“ What did he pay for the land?” 

Sarah—“ What did he pay for the 
horses?” 

William—“ What did he pay for the 
lots?” 

Susan—“ What sum of money did he 
pay for the land, horses and lots?” 

Martha—“ How much did he get in 
money?” 

Samuel—* How many sheep did he get 
for the money he received?” 

“Very good. We have found that there 
are eight question marks hidden in this 
example, and here we have eight questions. 
Now I think we can answer all those ques- 
tions in fifteen minutes.” 
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Before fifteen minutes had passed sev- 
eral hands were up, and at the end of that 
time nineteen of the thirty-five had done 
the work neatly and correctly, and the 
failure of a majority of the others was due 
ip mistakes in multiplication and division. 

he teacher was apt and willing, and, after 
a week’s drill in this way, she informed me 
that they could not only solve an ordinary 
example combining four fundamentals, but 
that they had leaned to look out for ques- 
tion marks in their other lessons, and also 
in the actions of themselves and their as- 
sociates. 

Teachers, who are at all worthy to be 
classed as such, are more and more agreed 
that good work in the schoolroom does 
not consist in cramming the child with 
facts, but in teaching how to think.—Edu- 
cational News. 


ws 
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LESSONS IN COURTESY. 





* Politeness costs nothing and buys every- 
thing.” Such is the quotation one often 
. uses, and yet some teachers forget all 
about the lessons in courtesy. They are so 
easy to teach, and often so enthusiastically 
received that the results surprise one. For 
instance, if the teacher always smiles a 
“Good-morning,” and “I thank you,” or 
“You're welcome;” if she says “Excuse 
me,” when she jostles a seat, or “I beg 
your pardon,” when she speaks the wrong 
name, the children have more dignity and 
pride in themselves. She may even insist 
upon like behavior from her scholars. A 
little attention and perseverance will make 
the children very careful towards the 
teacher, and even towards each other. 

Many teachers give little talks on cour- 
tesy after the opening exercises. If they 
are informal and the school is interested, 
many little things can be taught before 
they know it. Many children have no idea 
of clothes brush, blacking brush, and, in 
many homes, the tooth brush. Praise nicely 
combed hair, neatly washed hands, and 
neatness in general. The road to improve- 
ment is always easier when you find some- 
thing good to speak of first. 

Many children assume very awkward 
attitudes, both when sitting and standing. 
Isn’t it better to insist upon a good 
straight carriage, an easy, upright posi- 
tion, than to find boys with their hands in 
their pockets, shoulders humped, and heels 
scuffing, or girls with their legs crossed, 
elbows akimbo, or one hip supporting the 
body? Yet these failings are very com- 
mon, and perhaps if children were watched 
in school they would make men and women 
who were more erect, better formed, and 
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healthier. Insist upon the boys lifting 
their hats. This subject can be presented 
in a very pleasant way, and made so at- 
tractive that they forget their. bashfulness, 
A great deal depends upon the ways of the 
teacher. 





HOW SHALL WE THINK OF THE 
DEAD? 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


Dear Dr. Abbott: For many years I read 
“The Outlook” aloud to my dear mother. 
Last winter she died. Will you make “ The 
Outlook” tell me how to think of her now; 
how best to endure the separation and give 
me all the reasonable hope of meeting her 
again of which you can think? R. Cc. 


I cannot do that; I can only tell you 
how I think of the dead. And I cannot 
tell you how I think of the dead without 
telling you how I think of the living, for 
my thoughts respecting the two are essen- 
tially identical; certainly my thought of the 
dead is founded on my thought of the 
living. 

It is the postulate of all my thinking 
that there are two worlds—an outer and 
an inner, a material and a spiritual, a world 
governed by inflexible law and a world of 
self-governed liberty, a world discerned by 
eye and ear and touch, and a world dis- 
cerned by consciousness. If the philoso- 
pher assures me that these two are one, I 
do not dispute him; perhaps they are; nay, 
probably they are; but in all my thinking I 
think of them as two worlds, co-operative 
but contrasted. I think of the spiritual 
world as ever manifesting itself through 
the material world—a perpetual but invis- 
ible Presence, veiled yet revealed in all 
phenomena: a love of beauty in all forms 
of beauty, an intellectual skill in all me- 
chanical contrivances, a true spiritual con- 
sciousness in all seemingly unconscious 
operations of nature; an ever-present and 
eternal Energy from whom all things pro- 
ceed—an Energy whose thought is in all 
Nature’s ingenuities, whose purpose is in 
all life-processes. I conceive of Him, the 
ever-conscious Artist in every flower, the 
ever-conscious Artisan in all correlated 
forces, the All-Father in all history and in 
all lives. I conceive Him setting me off 
from himself, as a spark is struck by the 
hammer from the red-hot iron, to be, like 
Him, a lover of beauty and a creator of 
beauty, a lover of truth and an utterer of 
truth, a lover of righteousness and a doer 
of righteousness; and yet, like Him, free 
to choose the ugly, the false, the unright- 
eous; and because thus free, fitted to be 
His companion; able to be at one with Him 
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or to separate myself from Him, able to 
think His thoughts, share His purposes, be 
partaker of His life, or to be indifferent 
or averse to Him; capable of being His 
companion and His friend, and therefore 
capable of being His enemy. 

This spirit which has sprung from Him 
and makes me in my powers divine, how- 
ever undivine I may be in the use I make 
of these powers, also manifests itself in 
material forms. These material forms may 
be the creation of my powers yet wholly 
apart from me, as is the picture from the 
artist; or my creation and in their nature 
at once a part of me and separated from 
me, as the song is at once one with and 
apart from the singer; or a part of the 
habitation in which I dwell and which I 
have built up and remodeled from within, 
as the eye when it flashes with the fire of 
anger or the lips when they part in the 
smile of,love. But neither picture, song, 
nor smile is myself nor any true part of 
myself; they are but manifestations of 
myself, as the flash of lightning or the 
flower of the field is no part of God but 
only a manifestation of God. The picture 
is not the artist, the song is not the singer, 
the smile is not the child; the smile is only 
a subtler and finer manifestation of the 
soul than any which the song or the brush 
can furnish. 

This is the postulate of all my think- 
ing—about God, about myself, about my 
fellow-men, about life. What I think about 
the dead could be comprehended only as 
one first comprehended this larger thought 
which includes alike the living and the 
dead; the past, the present, and the future? 
science, mechanics, art, and poetry; nature, 
history, and biography; God and the indi- 
vidual soul. 

If one accepts this postulate as, let us 
say, a hypothetical basis for his thinking, 
he can easily distinguish three vaguely de- 
fined stages in the growth of the individual. 
In the first stage the. material organs min- 
ister to the life of the spirit. The spiritual 
life of father, mother, teacher, friend, is 
manifested by the eye, the ear, the touch, 
and through these avenues of approach the 
spirit of the child is developed. By means 
of these organs he learns to observe, to 
reflect, to reason, to feel, to purpose. If 
these organs are wanting, the process of 
development is much more difficult, though, 
as if to show that there is a spiritual life 
as well as a physical life, spiritual develop- 
ment is not impossible. In the second 
stage, such growth of the spirit as can be 
inspired through physical organs has been 
substantially attained; and the organs are 
used as means whereby the still growing 
spirit ministers to other embodied spirits. 
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By his painting the artist develops the 
latent love of beauty in others; by his voice 
or his pen the teacher or the orator de- 
velops their intelligence or their affections. 
In the third stage the organs begin to 
appear as a drag upon the spirit. The 
artist is conscious of a beauty which he 
cannot interpret through the brush; the 
poet of truths which he cannot frame into 
verse; the orator of a life which transcends 
all his powers of expression. While all 
others are praising his creations he is 
growing increasingly dissatisfied with them. 
His life has grown gt once too large and 
too delicate to be expressed by the tools 
with which he is furnished. He longs at 
times for a subtler brush with which to 
depict beauty, a finer language than words 
afford to express his inexpressible life. 
Moreover, as he begins to feel the need of 
finer tools they begin to grow poorer. His 
eye begins to lose the keenness of its 
vision; his hand the deftness of its touch; 
his sluggish brain refuses to obey his call, 
and the words which used to come in flocks 
at his bidding come slowly and singly or 
not at all. Sometimes the spirit remains 
in its prison long after it has ceased to be a 
palace beautiful, as if to show us how 
dreadful this world would be were we all 
to live our life here after the material or- 
gans had ceased to be a help and had be- 
come a hindrance. But generally before 
this time comes the prison walls fall away, 
and the emancipated spirit enters upon a 
new though unseen habitation fitted for 
its larger development; the dulled tools 
that are losing their value are taken away 
and the worker is given a new equipment 
in the new world for the richer, finer life 
to which, after this brief earthly school- 
ing, he is called. The body, its purposes 
all served, returns to the earth from which 
it came, “dust to dust, ashes to ashes;” 
and the spirit, set free, enters upon the 
career for which it has been unconsciously. 
preparing. 

“Will you make ‘The Outlook’ tell me 
how to think of her now?” No! I can- 
not do that; I can only tell you how I think 
of the dead. I think that there are no 
dead; I think that there is no death; I 
think that there is no long and dreary sleep, 
no waiting for a future resurrection of a 
body which has served its purpose and has 
no future purpose which it can serve; that 
life goes on unbroken by what we call 
death; that the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
was not an extraordinary event, but only 
as an extraordinary evidence of an ordi- 
nary event; that he was the first fruits of 
them that sleep; that all rise from the dead 
as he rose from the dead and live as he 
lives; that to die is “to depart and to be 
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with Christ, which is far better;” that 
every death is a resurrection, and that to 
every spirit God giveth a body as it pleaseth 
Him. I think of death as a glad awaken- 
ing from this troubled sleep which we call 
life; as an emancipation from a world 
which, beautiful though it be, is still a land 
of captivity; as a graduation from this pri- 
mary department into some higher rank 
in the hierarchy of learning. I think of 
the dead as possessing a more splendid 
equipment for a larger life of diviner serv- 
ice than was possible to them on earth— 
a life in which I shall in due time join 
them if I am counted worthy of their fel- 
lowship in the life eternal_—Outlook. 


tite 


PAY ATTENTION. 


A MAN once gave that apparently am- 
biguous maxim to his children: 

“Tf you cannot be great in this world, 
pay attention.” 

The first boy went away for a day, and 
when he returned. home he had procured 
a place in a mercantile establishment. 

“How did you get it?” asked his 
father. 

“Well, I remembered to pay attention, 
and saw the man look at my hat, which 
was on my head, so I took it off and put 
it under my arm.” 

“What then, son?” 

“The man said: ‘Right, my boy,’ and 
hired me.” 

“So you were paid for being polite,” 
said the father with much satisfaction. 

“ Attention,” said Lowell, “is the stuff 
out of which memory is made.” The large 
things of this life will take care of them- 
selves—it is the little things that count. 
We grow and improve by paying attention 
to the affairs of life, the habits of good 
society, the manners of the educated and 
refined. 

There is a story called “A Window in 
Thrums,” the work of a popular author. 
There is in it a character named “ Leeby,” 
of whom her friends said: “It’s a pity she 
cannot make use of her eyes, if not of her 
tongue,” and they rated her for having her 
eyes cast down, and not seeing or hearing 
what was going on. Yet she was the only 
one who saw there was “nae carpet below 
the wax cloth” in the manse; “ just a poker 
in the fireplace—nae tangs.” And of the 
minister’s new wife: “She wears her hair 
low on the left side to hide a scar, and 
there’s two warts on her right hand.” She 
had paid attention to her surroundings, 
and was full of mental notes. 





To pay attention to the speaker is the 
highest compliment that can be paid. It 
saves one the mortification of being told 
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of the fine points that were missed. It 
was this faculty which made the Dutch 
painters great artists. They painted all the 
little details of a room, even to the string 
of onions over the fireplace, and these last 
became first. 





DEFINITIONS AND DEFINING. 
BY JOHN SWETT. 


1. Never require a scholar to give for- 
mal definitions of simple words whose 
meaning is already well enough known. 

2. Train your pupils at an early age to 
the habit of referring to the school dic- 
tionary for definitions. 

3. Mark any difficult words in the ad- 
vance reading-lesson, and require pupils to 
find out the dictionary definitions. 

4. Give out, once or twice a week, a list 
of five words to be defined at the next 
lesson. 

5. Require each pupil to bring into the 
class one word, define it orally, and use 
it in a sentence. 

6. If a spelling-book is in use, call at- 

tention in every lesson to the meaning of 
every word not likely to be fully under- 
stood by the class. Call for volunteer 
definitions by the pupils; and if they fail, 
give a definition yourself. Then require 
the word to be used in a sentence. 
- 7. Exact and full definitions should be 
required, in general, only from advanced 
pupils when they have gained the knowl- 
edge necessary to frame definitions, or to 
understand why they are so framed. 

8. A simple explanation by a pupil of 
the use of a word is often better than a 
formal dictionary definition. 

9. Beware of defining a word by means 
of a synonym equally incomprehensible. 
The profound scholar who, in addressing 
a class of little children, made use of the 
word abridgment, and then explained its 
meaning by using epitome, was a poor 
teacher, though a classical scholar. 

10. The following hints about definitions 
in general, in the various school studies, 
are taken from Currie’s Common School 
Education: 

“Elementary instruction should, there- 
fore, not begin, but end, with definitions. 
But, on the other hand, since the defini- 
tion of a thing is that conception of it with 
which alone the mind can go forward to 
any higher knowledge concerning it, the 
teacher must contemplate its use in due 
time. He may introduce it almost from 
the first, if he keeps it in its proper place 
and within proper limits. As the pupil 
advances, his training should make him 
more capable of forming definitions.” 
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DWELLING IN DETAILS. 


HERE is nothing which distinguishes 
greatness in any direction more than 
the ability. to rise from the consideration 
of petty details or facts to the wider truths 
or deeper principles on which they rest. 
This is entirely different from the habit 
of mind which passes by details with 
something of contempt for their insignifi- 
cance. Nothing is really insignificant; 
every event, however trifling, every -fact, 
however small, has its own importance; 
but some people dwell all their lives among 
them, discuss them volubly, and allow them 
to absorb all their thoughts and their in- 
terests, without ever discovering their real 
meaning, because never referring them to 
general laws, or tracing their relation to 
universal truths. 

In the matter of health, for example, 
nothing is more common than to dwell on 
the details of fancied symptoms and pos- 
sible causes, and to remain forever a mere 
experimenter, for the lack of that power 
which would classify, arrange, and refer 
these particulars to the general laws of the 
physical system. Leigh Hunt is said to 
have “indulged freely, night after night, 
in a thoroughly indigestible supper, of any- 
thing which accident or circumstance might 
have suggested, recommending it eagerly 
as the most wholesome of eatable things; 
then, after a week or so of indulgence, he 
would have brought on a fit of indigestion, 
upon which he would abuse the cause of 
his illness up hill and down dale. When 
better, he would adopt something else, with 
similar praise, blame and result.” Many 
of us may recognize ourselves in this por- 
trait, not only with regard to diet, but 
medicines and physical habits generally. A 
whole life spent in such futile experiments 
would be worth far less than a single hour 
of study, or even intelligent thought, upon 
the general laws of the body and the best 
way of adapting means to supply its needs. 

The same habit is often fatal to success 
in the various occupations of life. The 
mechanic, whose thoughts never rise above 
the routine work he has learned, who sees 
in his tools no higher possibilities than he 
extracts from them, who cares nothing for 
the causes and principles which underlie 
his labor, will never rise to eminence, or 
even make any marked improvement in his 
work. The tradesman who lives only in 
the details of his own little round of buy- 
ing and selling, who does not see them to 
be parts of a great commercial scheme, or 
govern them by the laws which uphold all 
mercantile interests, will never become an 
honored and successful merchant. The 
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politician who cannot raise his eye above 
the temporary triumph of his party to the 
solid prosperity of his country, can never 
be a great statesman. The student who 
accumulates much knowledge, but has no 
force of thought to digest it and make it 
available, will never become an eminent 
scholar. To become truly great, or even 
thoroughly successful in any calling, it is 
as needful to acquire the power of view- 
ing it in its wholeness, and of tracing its 
relation to the great interests of humanity, 
as to perform well that part of it which 
falls to our share. 

To dwell perpetually in petty details is 
as injurious to the moral life as to the in- 
tellectual or industrial. It takes a broad 
outlook and a deep insight to distinguish 
clearly between right and wrong. If we 
are constantly occupied with discussing 
special actions, we shall fail to discern their 
true character. We must trace them back 
to the inward principle from which they 
spring, and forward to the results they will 
promote, if we would judge them justly. 
How much of the harsh censure we bestow 
upon the acts of others would melt away 
under the broader view? Necessarily the 
petty details of our lives are those which 
cluster most intimately around ourselves, 
and if we constantly dwell in them, we 
cannot avoid growing narrow and selfish. 
But when we rise to that higher realm of 
thought and vision, in which we view our- 
selves and our little interests as only a 
small fraction of that humanity which 
claims our respect, our regard, our sym- 
pathy and our efforts, then alone can we 
gain true ideas of our relative duties to 
self and to others. If we are ever to be 
improved it must be by being liberalized 
in thought, enlarged in sympathy, deepened 
in purpose. Growth or expansion is the 
end of all culture and the condition of all 
power. Whatever has in it the principle of 
life, be it plant, animal or man, ¢an acquire 
firmness and force only through growth, 
and the moral character is no exception. 
If, then, we would improve morally and 
spiritually, we must ascend from the petty 
and selfish details of events and circum- 
stances, and stand on that higher eminence 
from which we can see them in their true 
relations to everything else. We must 
cherish the principle of disinterestedness, 
from which alone the golden rule had its 
birth, and which alone can make it the prin- 
ciple of our social intercourse. Let us then, 
while not despising details, refuse to dwell 
in them; let us give them their true value 
as parts of a grand whole; single notes in 
a chord, the harmony and unity of which 
it is our highest duty and privilege to dis- 
cover. 
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PURITY OF HEART STRENGTHENS 
THE MIND. 


T is a favorite theory with certain per- 
sons that the varying grades of good 
and evil conduct are the direct results of 
varying grades of intelligence and fore- 
sight on the one hand, or ignorance and 
imbecility on the other. It is assumed that 
it is only because a man does not know the 
results of a wrong-doing that he ever com- 
mits it—that if he could be shown clearly 
how very preferable in every way is the 
right path, he would always walk in it. 
The one and only measure they have faith 
in for reforming bad habits or correcting 
impure desires, is the enlightenment of the 
mind, and they look to the spread of edu- 
cation among the masses as the sole means 
of diminishing vice and crime in the com- 
munity. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that, as a 
general thing, intelligence and morality do 
go hand in hand, while weakness of mind 
and strength of .passion are frequently 
found united. But this association by no 
means implies the entire dependence of the 
latter upon the former. Were this so, the 
union would be perfect in every case, and 
the alliance could never be broken. But 
we all know many instances where intelli- 
gent and even highly educated people fall 
victims to temptations of various kinds, 
knowing perfectly that they are ruining 
their own character, and sowing seeds of 
distress among their fellow-men. How 
many efforts have been made by the friends 
of such persons to appeal to their reason, 
to convince their understanding, to rein- 
force their judgment, to persuade them of 
the folly of their course! And how often 
have such efforts, while leaving an impres- 
sion of their justice and truth, yet utterly 
failed in influencing the conduct or reform- 
ing the character! It is not mental ability, 
nor knowledge, nor prudence, nor sagacity, 
that they need, but rather the moral power 
to break a bad habit, or to resist tempta- 
tion. And, to come down to the ordinary 
affairs of daily life, which of us is not 
daily conscious of doing and saying things 
that we know quite well would be far bet- 
ter left undone and unsaid? 

Indeed, so far from good or evil heart 
and conduct being dependent upon the 
mental condition of the doer, it is more 
often the case that the latter is largely 
moulded by the former. Strong passions 
eclipse the reason; impure desires darken 
the judgment; selfishness clouds the mind; 
ambition and fear and hatred make it im- 
possible for thought to flow calmly or the 
faculties to work intelligently. How many 
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opinions, loudly proclaimed and firmly 
maintained, owe their origin to the desire 
that they should be true, rather than to the 
calm and earnest quest for truth itself! 
Self-interest, or the hope of name and 
fame, or the violent party spirit, or the fear 
of consequences, may, any or all of them, 
prompt this desire and render impossible 
that tranquil and impartial state of mind 
which alone can weigh evidence and arrive 
at clear convictions. Indeed, many of the 
arguments by which men uphold their pre- 
conceived conclusions, or excuse their 
doubtful conduct, are in themselves so 
puerile that were they not so completely 
under the influence of anxious solicitude 
they would themselves be ashamed of hav- 
ing adduced them. James Martineau says 
truly: “ The moral habits and tastes of men 
form their opinions much more frequently 
than their opinions form their habits, so 
that often their theoretical sentiments are 
little more than a systematic self-defence 
after the act, and afford an approximate in- 
dex to the character of themselves and the 
society in which they live.” 

On the other hand, purity of heart and 
life gives a clearness to the mental horizon 
that nothing else can. We do not say that 
heartfelt integrity and virtue will make a 
man intelligent or learned, but we do insist 
that they will clear away a vast number of 
the shadows and clouds that now prevent 
him from becoming so. A simplicity of 
aim, a singleness of purpose, a freedom 
from prejudice or selfishness or vicious de- 
sires, leaves the mind untrammelled in its 
activities and unbiased in its search for 
truth. In the jury that is called upon to 
decide questions which involve the life or 
liberty of a fellow creature, the main re- 
quisite is a freedom from strong affection 
or prejudice that shall induce a hope or 
wish for either decision. This, it is well 
known, will inevitably interfere with the 
clearness and acuteness of judgment so es- 
sential to one who has to weigh evidence. 
Here also lies the great value of arbitra- 
tion in cases of dispute, whether personal or 
national.. Each of the interested parties 
looks at the matter from the standpoint of 
his own wishes, which is of course antag- 
onistic to that of the ether; consequently 
agreement is impossible. The arbitrator, 
on the contrary, brings a fresh and disin- 
terested mind to the question at issue; and 
although his native capacity may be no 
greater than that of the others, his ability 
to see the justice of this particular affair 
is very superior to theirs. 

The cold heart, however impartial, can- 
not give the impetus to the intellect that 
the fervent impulse of a true and honorable 
soul will inspire. It is the glow of inter- 
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est in the truth and love for the right 
which can best and most surely find out 
what is true and right, and follow it when 
found. Let us then never forget that while 
the spread and increase of intelligence is 
always on the side of virtue, yet, without 
good feeling, puré aims and right conduct, 
we cannot hope for a strong intellect, a 
sound judgment, or a clear mind.—Public 


Ledger. 


LINCOLN AND BEECHER.* 
BY SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


URING the year 1862 the hopes of the 
D North were at their lowest ebb. It 
was in that year that the second battle of 
Bull Run had been fought and lost, Mc- 
Clellan was entrenched before Richmond, 
and the strength and resources of the na- 
tion seemed to have been fruitlessly wasted. 
Henry Ward Beecher was then in Brook- 
lyn, and was perhaps more prominently as- 
sociated with the cause of the North at 
that time than any other minister of the 
gospel. He had preached and lectured and 
fought his battles in pulpit and press all 
over the country, had ransomed slaves from 
his pulpit, and his convictions and feelings 
were everywhere known. 

Late one evening a stranger called at his 
home and asked to see him. Mr. Beecher 
was working alone in his study, as was his 
usual custom, and this stranger refused to 
send up his name, and came muffled in a 
military cloak which completely hid his 
face. Mrs. Beecher’s suspicions were 
aroused, and she was very unwilling that 
he should have the interview which he re- 
quested, especially as Mr. Beecher’s life 
had been frequently threatened by sympa- 
thizers with the South. The latter, how- 
ever, insisted that his visitor be shown up. 
Accordingly the stranger entered, the doors 
were shut, and for hours the wife below 
could hear their voices and their footsteps 
as they paced back and forth. Finally, 
toward midnight, the mysterious visitor 
went out, still muffled in his cloak, so that 
is was impossible to gain any idea of his 
features. 

The years went by, the war was finished, 
the President had suffered martyrdom at 
his post, and it was not until shortly be- 
fore Mr. Beecher’s death, over twenty 
years later, that it was known that the 
mysterious stranger who had called on the 
stormy winter night was Abraham Lincoln. 
The stress and strain of those days and 
nights of struggle, with all the responsibili- 
ties and sorrows of a nation fighting for 
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its life thrust upon him, had broken down 
his strength, and for a time undermined 
even his courage. He had traveled alone 
in disguise and at night from Washington 
to Brooklyn to gain the sympathy and help 
of one whom he knew as a man of God, 
engaged in the same great battle in which 
he was the leader. Alone for hours that 
night the two had wrestled together in 
prayer with the God of battles and the 
Watcher over the right, until they had re- 
ceived the help which He had promised to 
those who seek his aid. Whatever were 
the convictions and religious belief of 
Abraham Lincoln, there is no doubt that he 
believed in prayer, and made that the source 
of his strength—Sunday-School Times. 
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PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 





NE of the most vexatious problems 

which meets superintendents of schools 

and principals just at the present time is 

that of how best to promote pupils from 

one school grade to another, doing justice 

to the pupil and at the same time giving 
satisfaction to parents and guardians. 

One plan which is attracting attention, 
and one which certainly has great merit, 
is that which has been adopted by the 
Superintendent of the Baltimore schools. 
In that city principals furnish the super- 
intendents with a list of all pupils in each 
grade, stating age, residence, number of 
days’ attendance, etc., arranging these in 
three groups. 

First, such pupils as are unqualifiedly 
recommended for promotion, without ex- 
amination; second, those unrecommended, 
but who have been examined, with the 
results of such examination; and third, 
the remaining members of each class or 
grade. Those of the first class are pro- 
moted on the strength of the principal’s 
recommendation; those of the second class 
will be promoted, if their parents desire 
it, if they succeed in passing a satisfac- 
tory examination, while those of the third 
class will do the work of their grade an- 
other year. 

By this plan every pupil who is fairly 
entitled to promotion, in the judgment of 
the principal, is placed in the first class. 
And those concerning whom the principal 
is doubtful are entitled to promotion if 
they can successfully pass examination 
tests. This at once removes that most 
fruitful cause of complaint on the part of 
parents, viz., injustice to their children in 
failing to promote. 

The principle is the same as that al- 
ready adopted in some of our Massachu- 
setts cities in what is known as double pro- 
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motion, and which operates very success- 
fully. The course of study for the nine 
years of primary and grammar school life 
is arranged according to the capacity of 
the average pupil, but there are consider- 
able numbers who have no difficulty in 
mastering the course in eight, seven or even 
six years. 

To enable them to do this, it has become 
the custom to promote them from one grade 
to another in the middle of the school year, 
whenever in the judgment of the principal 
they are qualified. This double promotion 
is made without examination, and the plan 
works most successfully. If this can be 
done in the case of double promotion, why 
may it not be in the case of single, where 
the questions involved are simpler? The 
Baltimore plan certainly has merit.—Boston 
Traveler. 


MYRA PRATT’S FAILURE. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


Babee PRATT taught a rural school in 

the outskirts of a wealthy suburban 
town. She was an idealist, and there was 
never a lovelier spot for a school—green 
hills, babbling brooks, shaded highways, 
velvety fields, and wayside flowers. 


Myra 
was an enthusiast over educational jour- 
nals, conventions, associations, and insti- 
tutes. She always caught on to the newest, 
brightest, most fascinating ideas, methods 
and devices, and applied them at once. 

Her school-room walls were hung with 
pictures; there were flowers on her desk, 
plants on the grounds, toys, dolls, and no 
end of lovely things on the children’s table. 
She had delightful field days, arbor days, 
bird days, author’s days and Friday after- 
noons. She correlated skillfully, and every- 
thing was mixed with everything else. The 
children were happy. It was a charming 
school to visit, and I was greatly surprised 
to hear that the grammar school teachers 
said that Miss Pratt’s children knew little 
and could do less. 

Her children stayed with her through 
the first six grades and went to the cen- 
ter school for the last two years, and it 
was there that their humiliation and hers 
began. Miss Pratt and her local commit- 
tee were indignant at the criticisms, and 
pronounced them due to jealousies, or at 
least to prejudices, and appealed to Super- 
intendent Holmes for vindication. He 
came over and spent a day, giving oral and 
written examinations, before which the pu- 
pils “went down” disgracefully. Miss 
Pratt and her local committee then turned 
their criticism upon Mr. Holmes, and de- 
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clared that he had not been fair; where- 
upon he called at the close of school one 
afternoon and said he would spend the 
next day with the local committee in her 
room, and she might examine the upper 
classes every other hour all day upon any- 
thing that she herself thought children 
of the fifth and sixth grades ought to know 
or be able to do. 

The results were worse than before, and 
that night she wrote her resignation, which 
she would not withdraw. She realized all 
at once that the children could do nothing 
unless they were led; that they needed the 
exuberant tonic of being on the jump under 
direction and suggestion; that they fol- 
lowed the lead of a few bright, vivacious 
pupils, and could do nothing independently. 
She saw why her children failed utterly 
when they mingled with children who had 
been taught to work for six years. 

Miss Pratt had graduated from a Nor- 
mal school, and had been at summer schools 
for inspiration. Now she spent a year in 
college at the hardest kind of study in 
mathematics, in elementary Greek, and in 
the laboratory as a special student. She 
took every examination she could have ac- 
cess to, both in college and in the Boston 
and New York Teachers’ Associations. 

To-day Myra Pratt is teaching in a large 
city primary school, and the principal says 
he nevef saw her equal. Her school-room 
walls are hung with pictures, but these are 
works of art or the reproduction of works 
of art; her school is wide-awake, but every 
child furnishes his own incentive; she is 
full of inventive genius, but uses nothing 
that is not a part of a great plan. She ob- 
serves arbor day, bird day, patriotic day, 
philanthropist day, but they are not for 
show, but prepare for the geography, his- 
tory, language and nature work of the 
higher grade. 

In other words, Myra Pratt never for- 
gets that some one else is to teach these 
children; that each must be judged by him- 
self; that a child can only get on by know- 
ing something and being capable to do 
something. 

When she heard that the supervisor said 
that she could tell Miss Pratt’s children in 
all the grades above because they knew so 
much and acted so independently, she sat 
down and wrote to Mr. Holmes: “I thank 
you for your faithfulness and fairness. It 
saved me from myself.” 

If you could see the kind of articles she 
now reads in educational journals, and the 
kind of addresses she craves at conven- 
tions, you would realize how great has been 
her transformation. She knows as much 
more and does as much better as do the 
children—The Educational Exchange. 
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A PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


BY JOHN L, SHROY. 


E hear so much talk about “ Practical 

Education ” these days that I am in- 

clined to inquire what a practical education 
really is. 

As generally considered, it is an educa- 
tion that gives a sufficient knowledge of 
reading, arithmetic, penmanship, history, 
geography, etc., to enable a youth to start, 
at once upon leaving a public school, into 
work that will bring him an immediate 
financial return. 

But there is a great variety of employ- 
ments for young people, and it is surpris- 
ing to hear the definitions of practical edu- 
cation as voiced by men of different avoca- 
tions. The bookkeeper and accountant say 
penmanship and rapid addition are the es- 
sentials. The architect says drawing. The 
mechanic says manual training. The de- 
partment store says gentlemanly conduct, 
tact and alertness. The physician says 
physiology. The druggist says chemistry 
and botany. The artist says sketching and 
color work. And the literary man says 
composition. 

But the teacher who would devote a 
large proportion of his time to any one of 
these ideas would bring upon his head the 
swift censure of the others—and justly so. 
It is not the school’s business to prepare 
for any one line of work, but to so train 
the mental powers—the memory, the judg- 
ment, the reason, the will, that the youth 
can turn to any one of the many lines of 
work, and, in a short time, dove-tail him- 
self into the position he has chosen. 

With this last idea the “ practical” agi- 
tator usually brings his argument to a close 
—but is this all? Dr. McCaskey says that 
Mary, Martha and Lazarus, of Bethany, 
must have been pleasant people to live with. 
That is what a practical education should 
be also. It ought to teach how to make the 
most of life and how to enjoy life. 

I want to know not only the regular 
round of daily toil, but also know about 
birds, about flowers, about trees, about bugs, 
about. butterflies—so that wherever I am, 
I am never alone. I want to look up and 
see the stars and planets, know some of 
their names and recognize them as friends 
of the night. I want to see the crystals 
in the snowflakes, the diamonds in the 
morning dew, the radiant glory in the ris- 
ing sun, and the gorgeous array of coloring 
upon the walls of the western sky at even- 
tide. I want to love good music. I want 
to love books, good books, and feel a sweet 
companionship whenever I am in their 
presence. 
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I hear you say: “I have no money, no 
time, no opportunity for all these things.” 
Can you read? Then all is open to you. 
No money? Books are cheap, and it will 
surprise you what a few dimes will buy in 
a second-hand book store. No time? You 
waste enough time in idle gossip to get a 
college education. No opportunity? The 
birds, flowers, sunrises, sunsets, stars, dews, 
crystals—all are yours. Who owns the 
landscape? You. Why do people plant 
beautiful roses in their front yards? For 
you to enjoy as you go by. Teach your 
soul to love good, true, beautiful things and 
you will be happy. 

Elihu Burritt learned eighteen languages 
while earning his living as a blacksmith; 
Hugh Miller became a writer of remark- 
able fluency and vigor while pursuing his 
trade as a stone mason; Chancellor d’Agu- 
asseau translated the Greek Testament in 
the quarter hours he was waiting for his 
wife to dress for dinner. 

If these have done much, can you not 
do at least a little and learn a few things 
in your waste moments that will relieve 
the strain of daily toil and brighten and 
cheer not only your own life, but the lives 
of all with whom you come in contact? 

Is life worth living? Yes, if you have 
tuned your soul to respond to the harmo- 
nies of earth and sea and sky,—to the 
minors of sorrow, to the majors of joy and 
triumph, and, best of all, to accord with 
the will of the Divine Power that giveth 
wisdom, whose “ ways are ways of pleas- 
antness and all her paths are peace.” 


———_—_—___+2o______ 


AN OLD SETTLER. 


= geologists agree that many thou- 

sands of years ago—they do not agree 
on the number of thousands—great ice 
fields, like immense glaciers, moved slowly 
out of the North over a large part of the 
United States and Europe. These glaciers 
were so thick that they have left on the 
top of the White Mountains boulders which 
they had carried hundreds of miles, and 
they had much to do with shaping the hills 
and valleys of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New England. The marks made by 
these glaciers as they ground and crushed 
their way over the rocks are still plainly 
visible in many places, and it is easy to 
trace the large boulders they carried north- 
ward to regions where such stone occurs 
in large quantities. 

Those were days of great things, and 
among the huge creatures that roamed 
about in the region of the advancing 
glacier was the Elephas Americanus, or 
Amierican elephant. Part of the skeleton 
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of one of these animals has just been un- 
earthed at Carl Junction, Missouri, and 
sent to the Washington University. These 
bones show this animal to have been from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet long, and fif- 
teen feet tall. It fed on trees and bushes, 
and a wagon-load of pine branches and 
cones would have made a light supper for 
this monster. Its molar teeth had grinding 
surfaces nine by four inches in size, and its 
tusks were nine feet long. Coarse long 
hair covered the big fellow from head to 
toes, and a drove of such animals must 
have been an imposing sight, even in the 
presence of the mighty glaciers. 

In a cave in France has been found, 
scratched on a bit of ivory tusk, a rude 
picture of one of these prehistoric mam- 
moths. This picture is supposed to be the 
oldest known, and was made by some man 
or boy who was more clever than his fel- 
lows, but who lived in a cave, ate raw 
meat, and wore scanty clothing made from 
the untanned skins of wild beasts which the 
filthy and savage men of those far-off times 
killed with clubs and stones. It may be, 
therefore, that human beings saw the liv- 
ing animal, pieces of whose skeleton were 
dug the other day from beneath twenty 
feet of soil out in Missouri. 


~~~ 
eee 





QUAINT STORY WITH MORAL. 


HOW THE BEARS TRAINED THEIR CHILDREN 
WRONG, 


© geoe upon a time there was a Bear 
and his wife who were blessed with a 
lovely and interesting Family. Neither 
Mr. Bear nor Mrs. Bear were at all ordi- 
nary Creatures. They had the superior 
Advantage of having been born in a Side- 
show in Boston, and Sense enough to emi- 
grate from there before they got Ossified, 
and as an example of the Proper Thing 
they were it. They could knock the spots 
out of Culture at ten paces. On Sunday 
they occupied Reserved Seats in the Syna- 
gogue, and in business Mr. Bear was one, 
two, three. Moreover, they possessed the 
heredity Boston Conscience that you can- 
— lose, and they took Serious Views of 
ife. 

“T feel it to be my Sacred Duty to toil 
early and late, so that my Young Ones 
may have all the advantages that wealth 
can give them,” said Mr. Bear, as he rolled 
up his sleeves and prepared to engineer a 
Slump in the Market that would transfer 
the Bank Account of a number of Widows 
and Orphans to his own. “A mother’s Re- 
sponsibility is something fearful to contem- 
plate,” observed Mrs. Bear. “I feel that I 
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would not be properly discharging my Obli- 
gations if I did not belong to Mothers’ 
Clubs and attend the mother classes of the 
Kindergarten, where we have the ines- 
timable privilege of having Old Maids and 
Boy Doctors tell us how we ought to bring 
up our Offspring. It makes me shudder to 
see light-minded Mothers playing Peek-a- 
boo with their Kids without realizing the 
ethical significance of Play, while it is ac- 
tually true that others permit the literary 
Tastes of their young to become vitiated in 
the very Cradle by the vulgar Doggerel 
attributed to Mother Goose. Thank heaven 
my Offspring cut their Teeth on Emerson, 
and have been raised up by hand on Steril- 
ized Theories.” 

Mrs. Bear also felt it her Duty to keep 
abreast of the Times and take part in pub- 
lic Affairs, and make a place in Society 
for her children’s sake, so she belonged 
to Study Clubs and societies for Suppress- 
ing Polygamy among the Sulus, and 
showed up at parties and operas. This 
did not leave her much Leisure, and when 
she was at home she was so busy preparing 
a paper to read before the Mothers’ Con- 
gress on the “Infant Soul Being like a 
Piece of Wax and a Virgin Page that Takes 
any Impression” that she had to send her 
offspring out of the House with a Servant 
so they would not bother her, and they 
spent their days playing on the Street with 
little Hoodlums, while their nurse flirted 
with the Policeman on his beat. 

Mr. Bear was far too much engaged in 
rolling up a Fortune for them to quarrel 
over after he was gone to pay any per- 
sonal Attention to his Offspring. Besides, 
he felt that it would be perfectly safe to 
leave forming their Characters to hired 
Help, but that he could not trust handling 
the “ Dough” to other Hands for fear some 
of it might stick. 

In the course of time, and before their 
Parents expected it, the little Bears grew 
up, but instead of being Models of Deport- 
ment they gave the community a Star per- 
formance of the Prodigal Act. This 
greatly surprised and grieved their Father 
and Mother, who, when they had over- 
hauled the Daughter, who was eloping with 
the Coachman, and bought him off, and 
paid the Son out of trouble, reproached 
pang bitterly with their Undutiful Con- 

uct. 

“We have toiled like Galley-slaves and 
spent our lives trying to do our full Duty 
by our Offspring,” they cried, “and we do 
not understand why this Affliction should 
have been sent upon Us.” “Do not hand 
us out any more of that Red-hot Roast,” 
replied the Prodigal Bears, “for it does 
not set well on our Stomachs. If you had 
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taken the same real Heart Interest in us ' beholds them ever present and appealing. 


that you did in the Stock Market or the 
Browning Club, we should not now be 
bringing your Gray Hairs in sorrow to the 
Grave. You knew that the Young Soul 
is a Virgin Page, yet you let ignorant 
Servants write their Autographs all over 
it. We were given to You to form, and 
you have “not made good” on your Trust, 
and if there is any Kick coming it belongs 
to Us. 

The moral of this tale is that Parents 
who leave the Training of their Children 
to the benign influence of the Street, and 
the moulding of their Plastic Intellects to 
the Hoodlums, will find that too many 
Cooks spoil the Broth, especially if they 
chance to be cooks of the wrong Stripe— 
Lancaster Inquirer. 


a 
THE LOVE OF EXCELLENCE. 


WHAT ONE IS, ONE ONLY IN TEN THOUSAND, 
WHY MAY NOT MILLIONS BE? 


BY J. L, SPALDING. 


E teaches to good purpose who in- 
spires the love of excellence, and 

who sends his pupils forth from the school’s 
narrow walls with such desire for self- 
improvement that the whole world becomes 
to them a God-appointed university. And 
why shall not every youth hope to enter 
the narrow circle of those for whom to 
live is to think, who behold “the bright 
countenance of truth in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies.” An enlightened 
mind is like a fair and pleasant friend who 
comes to cheer us in every hour of loneli- 
ness and gloom; it is like noble birth which 
admits to all best company; it is like wealth 
which may surround us with whatever is 
rarest and most precious; it is like virtue 
which lives in an atmosphere of light and 
serenity, and is itself enough for itself. 
Whatever our labors, our cares, our disap- 
pointments, a free and open mind, by hold- 
ing us in communion with the highest and 
the fairest, will fill the soul with strength 
and joy. The true artist, day by day, year 
in and year out, hangs over his work, and 
finds enough delight in the beauty he cre- 
ates; and shall not the friend of the soul 
be glad in striving ceaselessly to make his 
knowledge and his love less unlike the 
knowledge and the love of God? Seldom 
is opportunity of victory offered to great 
captains, the orator rarely finds fit theme 
and audience, hardly shall the hero meet 
with occasions worthy of the sacrifice of 
life; but he who labors to shape his mind 
to the heavenly forms of truth and beauty 





Life without thought and love is worth- 
less; and to the best men and women be- 
long only those who cultivate with earnest- 
ness and perseverance their spiritual facul- 
ties, who strive daily to know more, to love 
more, to be more beautiful. They are the 
chosen ones, and all others, even though 
they sit on thrones, are but the crowd. 

Without a free and open mind there is 
no high and glad human life. You may 
as well point to the savage drowsing in 
his tent, or to cattle knee-deep in clover, 
and bid me think them high, as to ask me 
to admire where I can behold neither in- 
telligence nor love. All that we possess is 
qualified by what we are. Gold makes not 
the miser rich, nor its lack a true man 
poor; and he who has gained insight into 
the fair truth that ‘he is a part of all he 
sees and loves, is richer than kings, and 
lives like a god in his universe. Possibili- 
ties for us are measured by the kind of 
work in which we put our hearts. If a 
man’s thoughts are wholly busy with car- 
pentering do not expect him to become 
anything else than a carpenter; but if his 
aim is to build up his own being, to make 
his mind luminous, his heart tender and 
pure, his will steadfast, who but God shall 
fix a limit beyond which he may not hope 
to go. Education, indeed, cannot confer 
organic power; but it alone gives us the 
faculty to perceive how infinitely wonder- 
ful and fair are man’s endowments, how 
boundless his inheritance, how full of 
deathless hope is that to which he may 
aspire. Religion, philosophy, poetry, sci- 
ence,—all bring us into the presence of an 
ideal of ceaseless growth toward an all- 
perfect Infinite, dimly discerned and unap- 
proachable, but which fascinates the soul 
and haunts the imagination with its deep 
mystery, until what we long for becomes 
more real than all that we possess, and 
yearning is our highest happiness. Ah! 
who would throw a veil over the vision on 
which young eyes rest when young hearts 
feel that ideal things alone are real? Who 
would rob them of this divine principle of 
progress which makes growth the best of 
life? 

Many are our joys 

In youth; but oh, what happiness to live 
When every hour brings palpable access 
Of knowledge, when all knowledge is delight! 


In all ages, we know those made wise 
by experience, which teaches us to expect 
little, whether of ourselves or others, have 
made the thoughts and hopes of youth a 
jest, even as men have ‘made religion a 
jest, having nothing to offer us in com- 
pensation for its loss, but witticisms and 


despair. This is the fatal fault of life, 
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that when we have obtained what is good,— 
as wealth, position, wife, and friends,—we 
lose all the hope of the best, and with our 
mockery discourage those who have ideal 
aims; who, remembering how the soul felt 
in life’s dawn, retain a sense of God’s pres- 
ence in the world, to whom with growing 
faculties they aspire, feeling that whatso- 
ever point they reach, they still have some- 
thing to pursue. This is the principle of 
the diviner mind in all high and heroic 
natures; this is the spring-head of deeds 
that make laws, of “thoughts that enrich 
the blood of the world;” this is the power 
which gives to resolve the force of des- 
tiny, and clothes the soul with the heaven- 
liest strength and beauty when it stands 
single and alone, of men abandoned and 
almost of God. 

There is little danger that too many shall 
ever hearken to the invitation from the fair 
worlds to which all souls belong, and where 
alone they can be luminous and free. For 
centuries, now, what innumerable voices 
have pleaded with men to make themselves 
worthy of heaven; while they have moved 
on heedless of the heaven that lies about 
us here, placing their hopes and aims in 
material and perishable elements, athirst 
neither for truth, nor beauty, nor aught 
ood! They sleep, they 


that is divinely 
wake, they eat, they drink; they tread the 
beaten path with ceaseless iteration, and 


so they die. If one come appealing for 
culture of intellect, not because they who 
know, are stronger than the ignorant and 
make them their servants, but because an 
open, free, and flexible mind is good and 
fair, better than birth, position, and wealth, 
they turn away as though he trifled with 
their common sense. Life, they say, is 
not for knowledge, but knowledge for life; 
and they neither truly know, nor live. And 
if here and there some nobler soul stand 
forth, he degrades himself to an aspirant 
to fame, forgetting truth and love. 


Enough there are on earth who reap and sow, 
Enough who give their lives to common gain, 
Enough who toil with spade and axe and plane, 
Enough who sail the seas where rude winds blow ; 
Enough who make their life unmeaning show, 
Enough who plead in courts, who physic pain ; 
Enough who follow in the lover’s train, 

And taste of wedded hearts the bliss and woe. 


A few at least may love the poet’s song, 

May walk with him, their visionary guide, 
Far from the crowd, nor do the world a wrong; 
Oron his wings through deep blue skies may glide 
And float, by light transfused, like clouds along 
Above the earth and over oceans wide. 


With unresting, wearing thought and 
labor we are striving to make earth more 


habitable. } 
parts whatever treasures are hidden there; 





We drag forth from its inner | 
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with steam’s mighty force we mould brute 
matter into every fair and_ serviceable 
form; we build great cities, we spread the 
fabric of our trade; the engine’s iron heart 
goes throbbing through tunnelled moun- 
tains and over storm-swept seas to bear us 
and our wealth to all regions of the globe; 
we talk to one another from city to city, 
and from continent to continent along 
ocean’s oozy depths the lightning flashes 
our words, spreading beneath our eyes each 
morning the whole world’s gossip,—but in 
the midst of this miraculous transforma- 
tion, we ourselves remain small, hard, and 
narrow, without great thoughts or great 
loves or immortal hopes. We are a crowd 
where the highest and best lose individ- 
uality, and are swept along as though de- 
mocracy were a tyranny of the average 
man under which superiority of whatever 
kind is criminal. Our population increases, 
our cities grow, our roads are lengthened, 
our machinery is made more perfect, the 
number of our schools is multiplied, our 
newspapers are read in ever-widening cir- 
cles, the spirit of humanity and of freedom 
breathes through our life; but the individ- 
ual remains common-place and uninterest- 
ing. He lacks intelligence, has no percep- 
tion of what is excellent, no faith in ideals, 
no reverence for genius, no belief in any 
highest sort of man who has not shown 
his worth in winning wealth, position, or 
notoriety. We have a thousand poets and 
no poetry, a thousand orators and no elo- 
quence, a thousand philosophers and no 
philosophy. Every city points to its suc- 
cessful men who have millions, but are 
themselves poor and unintelligent; to its 
writers who, having sold their talent to 
newspapers and magazines, sink to the 
level of those they address, dealing only 
with what is of momentary interest, or if 
the question be deep, they move on the 
surface, lest the many-eyed crowd lose 
sight of them. The preacher gets an audi- 
ence and pay on condition that he stoop to 
the gossip which centers around new the- 
ories, startling events, and mechanical 
schemes for the improvement of the coun- 
try. If to get money be the end of writing 
and preaching, then must we seek to please 
the multitude who are willing to pay those 
who entertain and amuse them. Will not 
our friends, even, conceive a mean opinion 
of our ability, if. we fail to gain public 
recognition ? 

So we make ourselves “motleys to the 
view, and sell cheap what is most dear.” 
We must, perforce, show the endowment 
which can be brought to perfection only if 
it be permitted to grow in secrecy and 
solitude. The worst foe of excellence is 
the desire to appear; for when once we 
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have made men talk of us, we seem to be 
doing nothing if they are silent, and thus 
the love: of notoriety becomes the bane of 
true work and right living. To be one of 
a crowd is not to be at all; and if we are 
resolved to put our thoughts and acts to the 
test of reason, and to live for what is per- 
manently true and great, we must consent, 
like the best of all ages, to be lonely in the 
world. All life, except the life of thought 
and love, is dull and superficial. .The 
young love for a while, and are happy; a 
few think; and for the rest existence is 
but the treadmill of monotonous sensation. 
There are but few, who, through work and 
knowledge, through faith and hope and 
love, seek to escape from the narrowness 
and misery of life to the summits of 
thought where the soul breathes a purer 
air, and whence is seen the fairer world 
the multitude forbodes. There are but few 
whose life is 


Effort and expectation and desire, 
And something evermore about to be; 


but few who understand how much the 
destiny of Man hangs upon single persons; 
but few who feel that what they love and 
teach, millions must know and love. 

A people is but the attempt of many 


To rise to the completer life of one; 
And those who live as models for the mass 


Are singly of more value than are all of them. 
Only the noblest souls awaken within us 


divine aspirations, They are the music, 
the poetry, which warms and illumines 
whole generations; they are the few who, 
born with rich endowments, by ceaseless 
labor develop their powers until they be- 
come capable of work which, were it not 
for them, could not be done at all. His- 
tory is the biography of aristocrats, of the 
chosen ones with whom all improvement 
originates, who found States, establish civ- 
ilizations, create literatures, and teach wis- 
dom. They work not for themselves; for 
in spite of human selfishness and the per- 
sonal aims of the ambitious, the poet, thé 
scholar, and the statesman bless the world. 
They lead us through happy isles; they 
clothe our thoughts and hopes with beauty 
and with strength; they dissipate the gen- 
eral gloom; they widen the sphere of life; 
they bring the multitude beneath the sway 
of law. 

Now, here in America, once for all, 
whatever the thoughtless may imagine, we 
have lost faith in the worth of artificial 
distinctions. Indeed plausible arguments 
may be found to prove that the kind of 
man democracy tends to form, has no rev- 
erence for distinctions of whatever kind, 
and is without ideals, and that as he is 
envious of men made by money, so he 
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looks with the contempt of unenlightened 
common sense upon those whom character 
and intellect raise above him. This is not 
truth. The higher you lift the mass, the 
more will they acknowledge and appreciate 
worth, the clearer will they see that what 
makes man human, beautiful, and benefi- 
cent is conduct and intelligence; and so in- 
creasing enlightenment will turn thought 
and admiration from position and wealth, 
from the pomp and show of life to what 
makes a man’s self, his character, his mind, 
his manners even,—for the source of man- 
ners lies within us. In a society like ours, 
the chosen ones, the best, the models of 
life, and the leaders of thought will be 
distinguished from the crowd not by acci- 
dent or circumstance, but by inner strength 
and beauty, by finer knowledge, by purer 
love, by a deeper faith in God, by a more 
steadfast trust that it must, and shall be, 
well with a world which God makes and 
rules, and which to the fairest mind is 
fairest, and to the holiest soul most sacred. 
Here and now, if ever anywhere at any 
time, there is need of men, there is appeal 
to what is godlike in man, calling upon us 
to rise above our prosperities, our politics, 
our mechanical aims and implements, and 
to turn the courage, energy, and practical 
sense which have wrought with miraculous 
power in developing the material resources 
of America, to the cultivation of our spir- 
itual faculties. We alone of the great 
modern nations are almost without classical 
writers of our own, without a national lit- 
erature. The thought and love of this peo- 
ple, its philosophy, poetry, and art lies yet 
in the bud; and our tens of thousands of 
books, even the better sort, must perish to 
enrich the soil that nourishes a life of 
heavenly promise. Hitherto we have been 
sad imitators of the English, but not the 
best the English have done will satisfy 
America. Their language indeed will re- 
main ours, and their men of genius, above 
all their poets, will enrich our minds with 
great thoughts nobly expressed. But a lit- 
erature is a national growth; it is the ex- 
pression of a people’s life and character, 
the more or less perfect utterance of what 
it loves, aims at, believes in, hopes for; it 
has the qualities and the defects of the na- 
tional spirit; it bears the marks of the 
thousand influences that help to make that 
spirit what it is—and English literature 
cannot be American literature, for the sim- 
ple reason that Americans are not English- 
men, any more than they are Germans or 
Frenchmen. We must be ourselves in our 
thinking and writing, as in our living, or 
be insignificant, for it is a man’s life that 
gives meaning to his thought; and fo write 
as a disciple is to write in an inferior way, 
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since the mind at its best is illumined by 
truth itself and not taught by the words of 
another. It is not to be believed that this 
great, intelligent, yearning American world 
will content itself with the trick and man- 
nerism of foreign accent and style, or 
that those who build on any other than 
the broad foundation of our own national 
life shall be accepted as teachers and 
guides. There is, of course, no method 
known to man by which a great author 
may be formed; no science which teaches 
how a literature may be created. The men 
who have written what the world will not 
permit to die have written generally with- 
out any clear knowledge of the worth of 
their work, just as great discoverers and 
inventors seem to stumble on what they 
seek; nevertheless one may hope by right 
endeavor to make himself capable of utter- 
ing true thoughts so that they shall become 
intelligible and attractive to others; he may 
educate himself to know and love the best 
that has been spoken and written by men 
of genius, and so become a power to lift 
the aims and enlarge the views of his fel- 
low-men. If many strive in this way to 
unfold their gifts and to cultivate their 
faculties, their influence will finally pervade 
the life and thought of thousands, and it 
may be of the whole people. 

I do not at all forget Aristotle’s saying 
that “life is practice and not theory;” that 
men are born to do and suffer, and not to 
dream and weave systems; that conduct 
and not culture is the basis of character 
and the source of strength; that a knowl- 
edge of Nature is of vastly more impor- 
tance to our material comfort and progress 
than philosophy, poetry, and art. This is 
not to be called in question; but in this 
country and age it seems hardly necessary 
that it be emphasized, for what is the whole 
world insisting upon but the necessity of 
scientific instruction, the importance of 
practical education, the cultivation of the 
money-getting faculty and habit, and the 
futility of philosophy, poetry, and art? 
Who is there that denies the worth of 
what is useful? Where is there one who 
does not approve and encourage whatever 
brings increase of wealth? Are we not all 
ready to applaud projects which give prom- 
ise of providing more abundant food, bet- 
ter clothing, and more healthful surround- 
ing for the poor? Does not our national 
genius seem to lie altogether in the line 
of what is practically useful? Is it not our 
boast and our great achievement that we 
have in a single century made the wilder- 
ness of a vast continent habitable, have so 
plouged and drained and planted and built 
that it can now easily maintain hundreds 
of millions in gluttonous plenty? Is not 
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our whole social and political organization 
of a kind which fits us to deal with ques- 
tions and affairs that concern our femporal 
and material welfare? What innumerable 
individuals among us are congressmen, leg- 
islators, supervisors, bank and school direc- 
tors, presidents of boards and companies, 
committee-men, councilmen, heads of lodges 
and societies, lawyers, professors, teachers, 
editors, colonels, generals, judges, party- 
leaders, so that the sovereign people seems 
to have life and being only in its titled 
representatives! What does this universal 
reign of title and office mean but the prac- 
tical education which responsibility gives? 
If from the midst of this paradise of util- 
ity, materialism, and business, a voice is 
raised to plead for culture, for intelligence, 
for beauty, for philosophy, poetry, and art, 
why need any one take alarm? While 
human nature remains what it is, can there 
be danger that the many will be drawn 
away from what appeals to the senses, to 
what the soul loves and yearns for? If 
the Almighty God does not win the multi- 
tude to the love of righteousness and wis- 
dom, how shall the words of man prevail? 

It is a mistake to oppose use to beauty, 
the serviceable to the excellent, since they 
belong together. Beauty is the blossom 
that makes the fruit-tree fair and fragrant. 
Life means more than meat and drink, 
house and clothing. To live is also to ad- 
mire, to love, to lose one’s self in the con- 
templation of the splendor with which 
Nature is clothed. Human life is the mar- 
riage of souls with things of light. Its 
basis, aim, and end is love, and love makes 
its object beautiful. Man may not even 
consent to eat, except with decency and 
grace; he must have light and flowers and 
the rippling music of kindly speech, that 
as far as possible he may forget that his 
act is merely animal and useful. He will 
lose sight of the fact that clothing is in- 
tended for protection and comfort, rather 
than not dress to make himself beautiful. 
To speak merely to be understood, and not 
to speak also with ease and elegance, is 
not to be a gentleman. How easily words 
find the way to the heart when uttered in 
melodious cadence by the lips of the fair 
and young. Home is the center and seat 
of whatever is most useful to us; and yet 
to think of home is to think of spring- 
time and flowers, of the songs of birds and 
flowing waters, of the voices of children, 
of floating clouds and sunsets that linger 
as though heaven were loath to bid adieu 
to earth. The warmth, the color, and the 
light of their boyish days still glow in the 
hearts and imagination of noble men, and 
redeem the busy trafficking world of their 
daily life from utter vulgarity. What hues 
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has not God painted on the air, the water, 
the fruit, and the grain that are the very 
substance and nutriment of our bodies? 
Beauty is nobly useful. It illumines the 
mind, raises the imagination, and warms 
the heart. It is not an added quality, but 
grows from the inner nature of things; it 
is the thought of God working outward. 
Only from drunken eyes can you with paint 
and tinsel hide inward deformity. The 
beauty of hills and waves, of flowers and 
clouds, of children at play, of reapers at 
work, of heroes in battle, of poets inspired, 
of saints rapt in adoration,—rises from 
central depths of being, and is concealed 
from frivolous minds. Even in the pres- 
ence of death, the hallowing spirit of 
beauty is felt. The full-ripe fruit that 
gently falls in the quiet air of long sum- 
mer days, the yellow sheaves glinting in 
the rays of autumn’s sun, the leaf which 
the kiss of the hoar frost has made blood- 
red and loosened from the parent stem,— 
are images of death but they suggest only 
calm and pleasant thoughts. The Bedouin, 
who, sitting amid the ruins of Ephesus, 
thinks but of his goats and pigs, heedless 
of Diana’s temple, Alexander’s glory, and 
the words of Saint Paul, is the type of 
those who place the useful above the ex- 
cellent and the fair; and as men who in 
their boards of trade buy and sell cattle 
and corn, dream not of green fields and of 
grain turning to gold in the sun of June, 
so we all, in the business and worry of life, 
lose sight of beauty which makes the heart 
glad and keeps it young. 

The mind of man is the earthly home of 
beauty, and if any real thing were fair as 
the tender thought of imaginative youth, 
heaven were not far. All we love is but 
our thought of what only thought makes 
known and makes beautiful, and for what 
we know love’s thought may be the essence 
of all things. 


Fairer than waters where soft moonlight lies, 

Than flowers that slumber on the breast of 
Spring, 

Than leafy trees in June when glad birds sing, 

Than a cool summer dawn, than sunset skies; 


Than love, gleaming through Beauty’s deep 
blue eyes, 

Than laughing child, than orchards blossom- 
ing: 

Than girls whose voices make the woodland 


ring, 
Than ruby lips that utter sweet replies,— 


Fairer than these, than all that may be seen, 

Is the poetic mind, which sheds the light 

Of heaven on earthly things, as Night’s young 
Queen ; 

Forth-looking from some jagged mountain 


eight 
Clothes the whole earth with her soft silvery 


sheen : 
And makes the beauty whereof eyes have sight. 





Nature is neither sad nor joyful. We 
but see in her the reflection of our own 
minds. Gay scenes depress the melan- 
choly, and gloomy prospects have not the 
power to rob the happy of their content- 
ment. The spring may fill us with fresh 
and fragrant thoughts, or may but remind 
us of all the hopes and joys we have lost; 
and autumn will speak to one of decay 
and death, to another of sleep and rest, 
after toil, to prepare for a new and brighter 
awakening. All the glory of dawn and 
sunset is but etheric waves thrilling the 
vapory air and impinging on the optic 
nerve; but behind it all is the magician 
who sees and knows, who thinks and loves. 
“Tt is the mind that makes the body rich.” 
Thoughts take shape and coloring from 
souls through which they pass; and a free 
and open mind looks upon the world in 
the mood in which a fair woman beholds 
herself in a mirror. The world is his as 
much as the face is hers. If we could live 
in the fairest spot of earth, and in the 
company of those who are dear, the source 
of our happiness would still be our own 
thought and love; and if they are great and 
noble, we cannot be miserable however 
meanly surrounded. What is reality but a 
state of soul, finite in man, infinite in God? 
Theory underlies fact, and to the divine 
mind all things are godlike and beautiful. 
The chemical elements are as sweet and 
pure in the buried corpse as in the bloom- 
ing body of youth; and it is defective in- 
tellect, the warp of ignorance and sin, 
which hides from human eyes the perfect 
beauty of the world. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes. 


What we all need is not so much greater 
knowledge, as a luminous and symmetrical 
mind which, whatsoever way it turn, shall 
reflect the things that are, not in isolation 
and abstraction, but in the living unity and 
harmony wherein they have their being. 

The worth of religion is infinite, the 
value of conduct is paramount; but he who 
lacks intellectual culture, whatever else he 
may be, is narrow, awkward, unintelligent. 
The mirror if his soul is dim, the motions 
of his spirit are sluggish, and the divine 
image which is himself is blurred. 

But let no one imagine that this life of 
the soul in the mind is easy; for it is only 
less difficult than the life of the soul in 
God. To learn many things; to master 
this or that science; to have skill in law 
or medicine; to acquaint one’s self with 
the facts of history, with the opinions of 
philosophers or the teachings of theologi- 
ans,—is comparatively not a difficult task; 
and there are hundreds who are learned, 
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who are skilful, who are able, who have 
acuteness and depth and information, for 
one who has an open, free, and flexible 
mind,—which is alive and active in many 
directions, touching the world of God and 
Nature at many points, and beholding truth 
and beauty from many sides; which is 
serious, sober, and reasonable, but also 
fresh, gentle, and sympathetic; which en- 
ters with equal ease into the philosopher’s 
thought, the poet’s vision, and ecstasy of 
the saint; which excludes no truth, is in- 
different to no beauty, refuses homage to 
no goodness.. The ideal of culture indeed, 
like that of religion, like that of art, lies 
beyond our reach, since the truth and 
beauty which lure us on, and flee the far- 
ther the longer we pursue, are nothing less 
than the eternal and infinite God. 

And culture, if it is not to end in mere 
frivolity and gloss, must be pursued, like 
religion and art, with earnestness and rev- 
erence. If the spirit in which we work is 
not deep and holy, we may become accom- 
plished but we shall not gain wisdom, 
power, and love. The beginner seeks to 
convert his belief into knowledge; but the 
trained thinker knows that knowledge ends 
in belief, since beyond our little islets of 
intellectual vision, lies the boundless, fath- 


omless expanse of unknown worlds where 
faith and hope alone can be our guides. 
Once individual man was insignificant; but 
now the earth itself is become so,—a mere 
dot in infinite space, where, for a moment, 
men wriggle like animalcules in a drop of 


water. And if at times a flash of light 
suddenly gleam athwart the mind, and it 
seem as though we were about to get a 
glimpse into the inner heart of being, the 
brightness quickly dies, and only the sur- 
faces of things remain visible. Oh, the 
unimaginable length of ages when on the 
earth there was no living thing! then life’s 
ugly, slimy beginnings; then the conscious 
soul’s fitful dream stretching forth to end- 
less time and space; then the final sleep in 
abysmal night with its one star of hope 
twinkling before the all-hidden throne of 
God, in the shadow of whose too great 
light faith kneels and waits! 

Why shall he whose mind is free, sym- 
metrical, and open, be tempted to vain 
glory, to frivolous boasting? Shall not life 
be more solemn and sacred to him than 
to another? Shall he indulge scorn for 
any being whom God has made, for any 
thought which has strengthened and con- 
soled the human heart? Shall he not per- 
ceive, more clearly than others, that the 
unseen Power by whom all things are, is 
akin to thought and love, and that they 
alone bring help to man who make him 
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feel that faith and hope mean good, and 
are fountains of larger and more enduring 
life? The highest mind, like the purest 
heart, is a witness of the soul and of God. 


a> 
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RURAL SCHOOLS. 


ane meeting of the Rural Schools Depart- 

ment was held in the Boys’ Central High 
School. The officers were President H. S. 
Parkinson, State College; Vice President W. 
W. Reitz, Rising Springs; and Secretary Mrs. 
W. W. MacDonald, West Chester. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Dr. Parkinson at 
9 a. m. on Tuesday morning. The first paper 
of the sessions was by Prof W. S. Taylor, in 
charge of the department of Rural Life at 
Pennsylvania State College, who read the fol- 
lowing paper on the 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES. 


There has been a great deal of discussion 
during the last decade relative to eliminating 
the waste in all educaton. As a result of 
that discussion educators everywhere are try- 
ing to find out just how the materials incor- 
porated in the courses of study are function- 
ing in the lives of the people taught. It is the 
problem of this group this morning to try to 
find out, if possible, if there is waste in rural 
education in Pennsylvania, and if there is, 
how it may be eliminated and replaced with 
instruction that will serve the student best 
in his life work. 

Our public schools are maintained by the 
people, for the people and through them for 
all the children of the people. The people 
therefore are supposed to be responsible for 
the course of instruction in the schools. I 
say the people are “supposed to be respon- 
sible” As a matter of fact in the past the 
people have had little or nothing to do with 
the curricula of our public schools and more 
especially of our rural schools. That part of 
our courses of study that has not been handed 
down to us traditionally or forced upon us by 
institutions of higher learning is relatively 
small still, but we are grateful to the people 
for a beginning. 

Let us take for our first premise in this 
discussion that any system of education if it 
is to be efficient must have a definite purpose, 
and each subject in the course of study and 
all of the material composing the content of 
each of these subjects must also have a defin- 
ite purpose. 

Secondly, let us agree that public education 
should be based upon our democracy of to- 
day and that the curriculum of the public 
schools should grow out of the specific needs 
of society rather than having it rest upon the 
traditions of the past. 

In the third place, let us assume that the 
ultimate purpose of the rural schools is to co- 
operate with the home and the community 
in preparing persons during their childhood 
and youth to meet the responsibilities of citi- 
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zenship in their maturity and that this is the 
all-important purpose of education. 

Fourth, I hope that we ca agree that only 
such subjects should be taught in our schools 
and only such material should be included in 
these subjects as will be of most use to the 
child when he assumes the responsibilities of 
citizenship. This does not mean that nothing 
is to be taught unless it will function in the 
vocational and social activities of the individ- 
ual, but it does mean that subject-matter ma- 
terial for which a good case cannot be made 
must not be incorporated in our course of 
study. 

The live teacher is no longer teaching a 
thing because it has always been taught. 
Neither is the live teacher of to-day teaching 
anything just because he likes to teach it. 
The wide-awake, thinking teacher incorporates 
in his problems for instruction no material 
for whch he cannot make a positive case. 
There are a few teachers who still insist on 
retaining certain subjects in the curriculum 
because of their disciplinary value. We shall 
not enter into a discussion of formal disci- 
pline here, but shall merely suggest that ac- 
cording to the best educational authorities no 
subject has disciplinary value that carries over 
into other fields. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, in his course in Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, gave us a standard for selecting ma- 
terial in building a curriculum. Since the rea- 
sons he gave us are the clearest cut and most 


definite of any that I know for this gurpote I 


am going to give them to you. Dr. Kilpatrick 
says in selecting material for teaching, other 
things being equal, prefer A to B if 

1. A is used more frequently. 

2. A when used is more significant (means 
more). 

3. A is better adapted for teaching. 

4. A is chosen for the above and is less 
likely to be learned out of school. 

If we should apply this measure to the 
course of study found in our rural high 
schools I think we would be able to eliminate 
approximately one-half of it. In doing this 
we would make room for new courses clam- 
oring for admission. Many of these new sub- 
jects are closely related to the lives of the 
children and have no right ‘o be kept out of 
our schools. : 

Where in our educational scheme do we 
, find interest keenest and the greatest willing- 

ness to work on the part of students? I think 
we shall have to admit that our vocational and 
professional schools get more and better work 
from students than other schools. They are 
able to do this because there is an immediate 
vocational or professional end in view which 
gives definiteness to the ambitions of those 
concerned. In this same connection I think it 
may be safely said that we find the greatest 
amount of idling where work is not related 
to an immediate end. Students of engineering 
and agriculture are not enthusiastic, to say 
the least, about the foreign languages required 
of them. 

It is just as important in our elementary and 
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secondary education as in our higher educ- 
tion that instruction be closely related to the 
life activities of the student. If we want 
maximum effort from students in our rural 
schools the course of study must be in terms 
of their life work and must be directly re- 
lated to the immediate end of their hopes and 
ambitions. If we define the aim of education 
as the aim of human life, both individual and 
social, and if we agree that it is the primary 
purpose of education to reduce human suffer- 
ing and waste of life, and to promote indi- 
vidual and social well-being, then we must 
agree that if education is to assist as fully 
and as economically as possible in meeting 
life’s needs and in the realization of life’s 
values, there must be careful selection of sub- 
ject-matter and there must be proper control 
of means of education. 

In this discussion we shall take for granted 
that we are agreed that a high school educa- 
tion is the birthright of every boy and every 
girl living in the open country. Since a very 
small percentage of the boys and girls finish- 
ing high school ever avail themselves of work 
offered in institutions of higher learning, sec- 
ondary schools of to-day, it seems to me, 
should be vocational in their nature. It would 
be a good thing if all secondary schools could 
know just what each child will do after 
leaving high school and could prepare the 
student specifically for his future vocation. 
Unfortunately the student doesn’t always 
know what he wants to do, and the school 
can not always provide the opportunity for 
choice of courses that students desire. What- 
ever the course the student pursues, if after 
its completion in the high school the student 
desires to attend college, attending coll 
should be his privilege if he has completed the 
course successfully and his high school prin- 
cipal thinks he will be benefited by a college 
education. This is just another way of saying 
that the education which best fits for life also 
prepares best for the right kind of college 
education. 

Betts in his “ New Ideals in Rural Schools” 
says’ “The special problem in any school 
grows out of the needs of the community that 
supports the school.” While many of the 
pupils of the rural schools follow occupations 
other than farming, the primary function of 
the rural school is to educate for the life of 
the farm. To me this means that our rural 
education should be in terms of agricultural 
and home-making education I do not mean 
agricultural education and home-making edu- 
cation in the narrow sense. Education in vo- 
cational agriculture should include in addition 
to training for intelligent farming all phases 
of education necessary to enable one to as- 
sume the 1esponsibilities of a citizen in a de- 
mocracy. Education for home-making should 
be just as broad in its scope. 

In order that we may better prepare rural 
children for that fuller, richer life it will be 
necessary that we reverse our method of pro- 
cedure. We need to get rid of needless pro- 
tractions, duplications and study of subjects 
that never serve. We need greater coherence 
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throughout. We must study the subject-mat- 
ter of our courses to see whether or not we 
are going where we started to go. 

Examinations in the past have been about 
our only means of checking up on our work. 
In schools where examinations are used as the 
measure for achievement you may be pretty 
sure that the big thing in such a school is 
the learning of many fac:s. Definite text- 
book assignments are laid out for completion 
in a certain time; the instruction is dominated 
by the examination to be giv n at the end of 
the quarter or end of the term; lists of ex- 
amination questions are kept from year to 
year and are used in reviewing for tests and 
the “ finals;” the work of the pupil becomes 
nothing more than a fact-cramming process 
and the work of the teacher becomes a mere 
running of a machine. The whole thing is 
deadening in its effect. The real aim of edu- 
cation is entirely lost sight of and teachers 
and pupls alike lose valuable hours, weeks, 
months and years in the acquisition of useless 
knowledge. 

There is no defense for work offered on 
this basis. A teacher may be able to hood- 
wink an unsuspecting public with showy grades 
for a season, but the final result will be the 
sending out of a group of children unable to 
think constructively and a slow, but sure pro- 
fessional death to the teacher. 

If our rural education is to serve, facts must 
be regarded as of little or no value except as 
they can be put to use, and the children, in- 
stead of facts must be regarded as the real 
educational problem. The school must not 
be considered as a place where children pre- 
pare for life, but as @ place where children 
live. Education ceases to be thought of as a 
preparation for life and becomes life. This 
means that we must abandon our traditional 
curriculum and teach in terms of life itself. 
There will be no fixed and finished products, 
but every course will be a living, growing 
something, keeping pace with the development 
of the world of men and of things. 

In such a program knowledge, or facts, be- 
comes subordinate to methods of procedure. 
Problems for solution are proposed by the 
teachers and the solving of these problems by 
the students is the real thing. The teacher 
guides the student in thinking, studying and 
examining problems rather. requiring 
the memorizing of some one else’s solution. 
The entire purpose of instruction is changed. 
Instead of accumulating great masses of in- 
formation that serves no real purpose in life 
the student with the direction and guidance 
of the teacher is preparing himself to take his 
place among a socially efficient group of men 
and women; instead of memorizing facts, pu- 
pils are being prepared to shoulder personal 
responsibilities as citizens of a democracy. 
The big task of the teacher becomes that of 
proper guidance and direction of the student's 
thinking and acting, of increasing his appre- 
ciation of the things most worth while, of 
giving him a new insight into the opportuni- 
ties of life, of broadening the scope of his am- 
bitions, and of stimulating the development of 
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larger and better ideals for a life of service. 

The results of this type of teaching cannot 
be measured by a final examination. It can 
be measured by the student’s ability to attack 
and solve new problems as they present them- 
selves in his daily work. 

If we are to make our courses in our 
schools count for most in the lives of pupils 
these courses must change from year to year 
to meet the needs of a rapidly changing, rap- 
idly growing society. Every course must be 
dynamic, and every course must be planned 
to meet the needs of the community and 
adapted to meet the varying needs of the indi- 
vidual child. This I regard as fundamental 
if our schools are to co-operate fully with the 
homes and the community in training for so- 
cial efficiency. 

This means that State courses of study that 
do not permit of wide variations and broad 
adaptations have no place in our educational 
system. It also means that the teaching force 
of our schools must have right conceptions of 
education if they are to conduct their work 
ee the most intelligent and most profitable 
ines. 

If we are to eliminate the waste in rural 
education we must in addition to eliminating 
much subject-matter material eliminate many 
time-wasting practices. It has been a com- 
mon custom in some school systems in the 
past to require any student failing in two sub- 
jects to repeat the entire grade. I hope that 
this practice will soon be a thing of the past. 
But we do need to introduce time saving de- 
vices into our schools. We should be able to 
place our students in productive fields from 
two to four years earlier if we could eliminate 
the present waste in our rural education. 

I have purposely refrained from discussing 
any particular subject or subjects in the cur- 
riculum. This may be done by a dozen or 
more people who are to follow me. Let me 
close by saying that all education in the fu- 
ture must relate itself immediately and con- 
cretely to the business of living; that all 
courses offered in schools must stand the acid 
test of service; and that all subject-matter 
material incorporated in those courses must be 
selected upon the basis of usefulness and 
usableness in human living. 

Prof. James H. Kelley, Director of Voca- 
tional Extension, University of Pittsburgh, 
read a paper on the 


RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY: ITS CONTENT AND USE, 


It is possible for every rural school in Penn- 
sylvania to have a good working library. I 
do not mean that the state library law is such 
as to raise funds for a library in each school, 
but I do mean that every rural teacher has it 
within her power to awaken enough commun- 
ity interest to secure either by entertainments 
or popular subscription sufficient money to 
start a school library. A good motto for this 
kind of work as weil as for many other kinds 
of community service is, “ Whatever needs to 
be done, can be done. Do it.” 

The Labrary Law approved July 20, 1917, 
states “ Any municipality may make appropria- 
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tions to establish and maintain, or both, a free, 
public nonsectarian library for the residents 
of such municipality.” The term “ municipal- 
ity” is interpreted as meaning any county, city, 
borough, town, or township, but does not mean 
a school district, hence the guarded state- 
ment in the first paragraph above. But the 
term “ municipal authorities” used in the Act 
means not only the mayor and council of any 
city and the burgess and council of any bor- 
ough or town, but also the supervisors of any 
township or the commissioners of any county. 

The Act authorizes any municipality, as just 
interpreted, to make appropriation to establish 
and maintain a free, public, nonesectarian li- 
brary and to appropriate not to exceed two 
mills on the dollar on all taxable property, 
annually, to maintain such library. In addi- 
tion special taxes may be levied for library 
purposes. The law and its interpretationc 
make it possible for every township, or two 
or more townships to have a public library, 
and this is probably a sufficiently small unit 
for the maintenance of a library. But the law 
does not stop here. It empowers the board of 
library directors to establish branches, deposit 
stations, traveling libraries, and such other 
agencies as it may deem necessary to bring 
the books within convenient reach of all the 
residents. 

The logical point of distribution in rural 
districts is certainly the public school, and the 
way is open for each rural teacher to make 
her school a branch of the township or county 
library and to make it a distributing agency 
of good books. But Pennsylvania has some 
supplementary legislation on public libraries 
in an Act approved less than a year ago—An 
Act relating to the State Library and Museum 
approved May 23, 1919. This Act creates a 
Library Extension Division of the State li- 
brary, which is directed to give advice and 
counsel to all free libraries in the State and 
to all communities which may propose to 
establish free libraries, in the selection of 
books, cataloguing, and other details of library 
management, and as to the best means of 
establishing and administering such libraries. 
It must also establish and maintain a system 
of traveling libraries throughout the common- 
wealth. Under this Act any rural school 
has the opportunity of securing the use of a 
collection of books. 

A school library presents three main prob- 
lems: First, its organization and administra- 
tion. While this is the least important of the 
problems, it is highly desirable that the teacher 
who has charge of a library, either perma- 
nent or circulating, should understand library 
technique. Such a knowledge will simplify 
her work greatly, keep the books in circula- 
tion, and prevent losses. Many Normal 
Schools offer in an eight or ten weeks course 
the kind of training that will make a rural 
teacher quite efficient in the administration 
of a small library. The second problem is 
that of training pupils to know and love good 
literature. What an opportunty lies here for 
the real teacher! What a chance to develop 
tastes and habits that will prove to be life- 





long satisfactions! Surely there is not a more 
promising way for a teacher to earn a halo 
of appreciation than be inculcating in her 
pupils a discriminating taste in reading and 
an appreciation of that which abides in the 
field of literature. The third problem, and a 
most fascinating one, is the training of pupils 
in the effective use of books. How much is 
taught of the world of print? John Cotton 
Dana wrote: “ Most colleges spend more on 
gymnasiums than on print, and far more on 
machines, chemicals, retorts and dynamos 
than on any laboratory of printed things. The 
printed record of man’s thoughts and deeds 
in every field—nothing is more important in 
the world. How to use the world’s accumu- 
lated knowledge down to and including what 
was learned and printed yesterday—no learn- 
ing can be as important as that. Yet this is 
not taught well in the colleges and normal 
schools; and therefore the common school 
teachers coming from these schools do not 
teach it well. 

To many teachers, their own library is a 
closed book. They read, of course, but mainly 
for entertainment. Before a teacher can 
make any considerable headway in helping 
her pupils in the use of the library she must 
know more than the titles of the books and 
their backs. She must know what is between 
the covers. She will then be safe in adopting 
as a rule of procedure, “ Never answer a ques- 
tion for a pupil that he can answer for him- 
self.” The easiest means of getting rid of a 
pupil who asks for help is to answer his ques- 
tions directly, but here is a chance to practice 
the “noble art of losing time” in education. 
Ask the applicant, “Where have you looked?” 
If he is not on the right track give him a little 
guidance and keep him from floundering. In 
the long run such a procedure is a time saver 
rather than a time consumer, and the pupil 
will form habits of study that will stay by 
him through life. 

The following resolutions were read and 
approved: 


1. Whereas, the officers of the rural schools 
department have expended much time and 
effort on the excellent program now drawing 
to a close, be it resolved that they be tendered 
a vote of thanks for their faithful service. 

2. Resolved that a study be made of typical 
consolidatd schools in Pennsylvania and that 
such study should involve educational meas- 
urements by scientific tests, these to be used 
as a basis of comparison of results in city 
schools with results in one room rural schools. 
This study should also include a comparison 
between the two types of schools with re- 
spect to the elimination of pupils by the drop- 
ping out process. 

3. Whereas, it is now generally recognized 
that the consolidated school in the rural dis- 
tricts has many advantages over the one-room 
rural school, therefore be it resolved that we 
heartily endorse the movement to consolidate 
rural schools where a careful survey shows 
this to be feasible and desirable. 

4. Whereas, we believe that school centers 
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in the open country should be organized on a 
community basis, and whereas this is fre- 
quently a difficult matter for local districts to 
determine on account ‘of the artificial barriers 
of district lines, be it resolve! that we recom- 
mend that the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction organize some surveys on a coun- 
try-wide basis. 

5. Whereas, the building of an adequate 
system of secondary education in the rural 
districts will involve the combining of many 
of the small high schools, and in order that 
no hardship may be inflicted upon those chil- 
dren of high school age who live at a distance 
from such a school, be it resolved that free 
transportation should be furnished all such 
children living over two miles from the 
school, one-fourth of this cost to be paid by 
local district and three-fourths by the 

tate. 

6. .Whereas, the five dollars a month in- 
crease in salaries of teache1s of rural schools 
provided by the last legislature has proved 
insufficient to offset the inducements readily 
offered to competent teachers by boroughs 
and cities, therefore, resolved that we recom- 
mend agitation in favor of further state aid to 
attract and hold good teachers in rural school 
work, 

7. Whereas, the School Code of Pennsyl- 
vania allows a school district to levy a tax not 
to exceed one mill for the establishment and 
maintenance of a school library, we recom- 
mend that rural schools avail themselves of 
this source of revenue for rural school libra- 
ries. 

Signed: Eunice V. Hall, H. S. Kuder and 
J. K. Bowman, Chairman. 

The officers elected for the current year 1920 
are: President, H. C. Fetterolf; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ghee; and Secretary, Miss Mary 
Palmer; Educational Council, H. G. Parkin- 
son; General Nominating Committee, L. H. 
Dennis. 
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MODESTY OF BRAVE MEN. 





SHE really brave man’s story about his 
own deeds is always modest. Not in- 
frequently he is unable to give any account 


of them which is satisfactory to his hear- 
ers. The reporters who “interviewed” 
soldiers wounded on Diamond Hill had a 
hard time in getting “stories” from them. 
One such soldier said: “ There isn’t a thing 
to tell. I only went up there with a lot 
of others and got shot. I didn’t even have 
sense enough to know it when I was shot.” 

Not long ago a French chroniqueur en- 
countered in a little village in the south 
of France a gardener, who wore, pinned 
on his clean Sunday blouse, the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor. Naturally, the news- 
paper man desired to know how he got it. 
The gardener, who, like many of his trade, 
seemed to be a silent man, was averse to 
meeting an old and wearisome demand, but 
finally he began: 
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“Oh, I don’t know how I did get it! I 
was at Bezeilles with the rest of the bat- 
tery. All the officers were killed; then 
down went all the non-commissioned of- 
ficers. Bang! bang! bang! By and by all 
the soldiers were down but me. I had fired 
the last shot, and naturally was doing what 
I could to stand off the Bavarians. 

“Well, a general came, and says he, 
‘Where’s your officers?’ 

“* All down,’ says I. 

“*Where’s your gunners?’ says he. 

“* All down but me,’ says I. 

“*And you’ve been fighting here all 
alone?’ says he. 

“*T couldn’t let ’em come and get the 
guns, could I?’ I says; and then he up and 
put this ribbon on me, probably because 
there was nobody else there to put it on.”— 
Youth’s Companion. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH. 





BY ORTON LOWE. 


ATES: quarter of century of teaching 
English we are today confronted by a gap 
between the elementary and the secondary 
schools. The gap is well defined and marked 
by failure on both sides. Can this gap be 
bridged and the way improved. or had we 
better surrender now and go to the movies? 

I am not a “ Bridge-builder” in any sense 
of the term. My parts of speech are vulner- 
able and I am in no way formalized in words 
nor conventionalized in my literary tastes. 
But Mother Gunga with her stream of Eng- 
lish seems to be roaring on in the dark and 
threatening trouble. So, like Bhairon of the 
Common Folk, in Kipling’s tale. “I will lift a 
staff and speak for the Common People.” 

In this quarter of a century we have learned 
many things about the teaching of English, 
the principal one being our limitations in what 
may be done. To-day we do not frame to 
say “Shiboleth” better than our fathers did. 
We do not make ourselves actually under- 
stood better than our fathers did. We do not 
read and enjoy books better than our fathers 
did. Yet we taught English. In the skill to 
compose a petition, in the ability to get the 
thought from a discourse or a book, in the 
power of extemporaneous prayer, I doubt if 
we can at all measure up to our grandfathers. 
Yet we have taught glish at great cost. 
And why? Have we not parsed early and 
long? Have we not diagrammed in the latest 
fashion? Have we not toiled at modern lit- 
erary criticism? Have we not used reams of 
paper and displaced our gray goose auills by 
self-filling fountain pens? Has not English 
been “ required” in every ambitious course of 
study? Yet we neither speak well nor read 
well. 

The first reason has been in the verv act of 
doing the thing itself. We have formalized 
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but at the same time we have desocialized the 


process. In short, we have dwelt excessively 
on the anatomy of the English language. The 
language in action, informal, free and hacked 
by vivid sense impressions from ordinary ex- 
perience has had little emphasis. Our teach- 
ers have planned impersonally and examined 
impersonally. Administrative officers have 
proposed courses of study on paper in the 
manner of party platforms, alike impossible 
of being carried out, but distinguished by 
the fact that party leaders are not held to ac- 
count for what they do not do. while English 
students are examined and judged on all the 
planks of the course. 

Another reason has been an incompatibility 
of plan and raw material. The burden of the 
English effort has been made on the prole- 
tariat. The workman’s plan has been the 
plan of the Puritan, decreed and inflexible. 
The workman’s tools have been the tools of 
the purist, rather ornamental for the working 
days of the week. The workman’s method 
has been fashioned after the Prussian, all 
take the same dose and take it without ques- 
tion. Now, as a matter of fact. can any 
teacher succeed who does not know his raw 
material, its original impulses, its lines of 
interest, and its lovable human frailties? The 
raw material of the school world has been 
non-conformist; yet the process has been pro- 
posed from the top down. | 

The classic colleges have almost ridden the 
public schools to their death, especiallv along 
the English highway. They have taken aside 
their students who are to become secondary 
teachers and have filled them with the aristoc- 
racy of ancient learning. These teachers have 
gone out and have made the secondarv schools 
stand apart. They would have no dealings 
with the mute, inglorious Samaritans of the 
elementary schools. So it fell out that each 
was compelled to pitch his tent on the farther 
side of the stream. And to this dav the sec- 
ondary Pharisees have kept to their tents and 
to the faith of the colleges, albeit a leaven has 
of late years been gradually introduced from 
western state universities toward a reform in 
the interests of the common people. 

The weight of numbers is with the elemen- 
tary schools. The rudiments of learning that 
lie at the foundation of good citizenship are 
the work of the elementary schools. That 
part of English that makes it a living language 
among a democratic people is the English of 
the elementary schools. The gap under dis- 
cussion was largely created by an aristocracy 
of learning and that gap must be bridged by 
having the secondary span built so that it may 
articulate with a span to be thrown out by the 
elementary schools. Not only have the col- 
leges been counting noses lately. but they 
have been looking to the weather-vane so that 
they will not. like 

“Poor Jim Tav. 
Get stuck fast in yesterday.” 


The educational weather-cock has been veered 
around because the educational proletariat, 
too, have been counting noses and are per- 





fectly capable of doing a good bit of their 
own thinking. The aristcratic classical col- 
leges are seeing that patrons of learning are 
out of joint with the times and at last are 
offering concessions. The inelastic high 
schools will also see this and try their hands 
on the raw material, whatever it is, that so 
many revolutions of the earth bring to them 
from the elementry schools. It is the sec- 
ondary schools’ move. 

The first Procedure in solving the English 
problem and bridging a gap that is funda- 
mentally social, is a least semi-administrative. 
But as administrative procedure must sense 
prevailing public and professional opinion we 
must go back a little farther and ask two 
questions: First, what is a teacher of English? 
Second, when has a child passed in English? 

Any good teacher of any subiect is a good 
teacher of English—to a certain extent. That 
extent now includes at least six years of the 
child’s school life and in manv cases eight 
years. The teacher teaches English in the 
language of arithmetic, pure thoueht. She 
teaches English in the language of geography, 
exposition—as the rhetorics would sav. She 
teaches English in the language of history, 
nafration—to be proper again. She teaches 
English when she teaches reading. the manner 
of absorbing literature. She teaches English 
when she teaches spelling, our favorite ear- 
mark of literacy. She teaches English in the 
polite discourse of the hourly business of the 
school room. In fact, she teaches English 
very well except when she deliberately teaches 
English. Our feverish efforts for time and 
variety in which to dress the English subject 
have quite often had the effect on the children © 
that the Emperor’s new clothes had: They 
see it parading with nothing much on. Yet 
“required courses” have made a variety cos- 
tumer of the English teacher. Rufus Choate 
used always to want the scenes of the play 
explained in advance so that when the time 
came he could “dilate on the high emotion.” 
That has been our English plan: explain in 
the normal language class how to talk and 
understand history and geographv in the his- 
tory and geography classes. Formalized Eng- 
lish was to make us think and feel a certain 
way. Is not a teacher who can think straight 
on most subjects, who can make herself un- 
derstood, and who keeps a reasonable amount 
of company with good books, a fair ele- 
mentry English teacher if she is no English 
teacher in particular? So much for the ele- 
mentary teacher. How about the high school 
teacher of English? 

She must be a specialist and hold a degree 
from the right college. She needs to know 
everything. She is often held responsible for 
the English of the science note-book, the 
idiom of the translation, the style of the his- 
tory discourse, and the epigrammatic comment 
of the bleachers. She is also assumed to be 
the rightful guide in the reading and theatre- 
going habits of the students. And she must 
act as a critic of current drama and fiction for 
the local woman’s club. In fact the onlv quali- 
fication not insisted upon is the one I regard 
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as. most necessary, the first qualification to be 
president of the United States, namely, that 
she should have attained the age of thirty- 
five years. Then she ought to know her stu- 
dents, to be in sympathy with the life led by 
them, love good books, have a sense of humor 
and like Mrs. Malaprop use well her “ oracu- 
lar tongue.” And one thins more, the high 
school teacher of English should know the 
background of books and language of the ele- 
mentary school child if the bridging of the 
gap is to proceed from above down. 

That leads up to the necessarv administra- 
tive policy of a co-operative understanding be- 
tween the high school and the elementary 
English teachers. There must be a pvlane of 
professional reasonableness on which they 
work. They teach the same children and 
should have a common understanding of them 
and a common interest in them, They are 
both working to improve the art of communi. 
cation and to create a liking for good litera- 
ture. They must now begin fraternizing, if 
it has to be done at first bv signalling across 
the gap. By neither must there be an “ asper- 
sion of the parts of speech” of the other, to 
again quote Mrs. Malaprop. This profes- 
sional reasonableness will lead the teachers of 
these two grades of schools not only to trade 
together but also to eat together and to pray 
together if the next quarter of a century is 
to bring any harvest in English teaching. The 
problem is a co-operative one to be solved in 
a way locally adaptable. 

A joint study of the child his original na- 
ture his sub-consciousness and the influences 
at work in his home and school environment 
- is a better and more common ground to get 
together on than is a study of grammar. rheto- 
ric and literary criticism. Each teacher needs 
to know both the child and his work under 
the other teacher. Both elementarv and high 
school teachers must know their raw material 
as well as their tools, if they ever build any- 
thing in English that can be credited to their 
efforts. The school plant is the only estab- 
lishment I know in which the chief concern 
has been a knowledge of the tools rather than 
of the raw maternal on which the work has 
been done. This condition brings up the sec- 
ond administrative phase of the question: 
When has a child passed in English? 

In the first place, as far as children are con- 
cerned I have in general more faith in a revo- 
lution of the earth and the succession of the 
seasons than I have in the yearly processes 
of the school room. A year of sense impres- 
sions and activity is sure to add to the child’s 
ability to think in English. The school of 
time promotes him on his birthday. Howis he 
promoted in the compulsory school of Eng- 
lish? He is made to fit a course that was made 
because of a personal taste or notion on the 
administrative side. The course is rich in con- 
tent that is, a crowded course. and is to be 
given in a fixed order and in a certain amount 
of time. The evidence that it has been given 
is not the fact that the teacher taught at the 
course and that the pupil studied at it for so 
long a time; but that the pupil can reproduce 
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on paper so many things that were assigned to 
him without regard to whether he was inter- 
ested in them or even could do them. Now 
as a matter of sensible practice this formal 


English examination should be outlawed. No - 


pupil should be held responsible for something 
he does not know. If he has not gone over 
the course and absorbed it, whose fault is it? 
Not the pupil’s, for he was all right if he re- 
ported at schoo! a majority of the davs; the 
fault was in the superintendent’s course and 
the teacher’s teaching of it. It is not even 
horse-sense to say nothing of justice to a 
child, to refuse him his hire after he has 
worked in the English class for a year. A 
child has passed in English when he has lived 
through to the end of the school vear in either 
the elementary or the high school. 
Administrative processes alone will not 
bridge the gap. Neither will professional 
agreeableness and co-operation. There needs 
to be a consideration of values in the content 
and methods of English teaching. Irritating 
and futile practices must be discarded. Limi- 
tations of accomplishment must be recognized. 
The makers of English textbooks should form 
a union, minimize their work, or go on a per- 
manent strike English must be handled as a 
social art and not as a formal or mechanical 
tool for study. The child must write and talk 
about his everyday life the activities of his 
neighborhood, and his instinctive longings. 
Formalism is deadening and hard to per- 
petuate successfully in a democratic society 
where one person is as good as another—and 
sometimes better. It gives rise to an abuse 
called bureaucracy a fatal abuse in a school 
room. That there has been an Enclish bu- 
reaucracy of the school room making straight 
jackets alike for all the children of all the 
people no one can deny. Hitherto it has 
hardly been safe to raise the question of Nico- 
demus “ How can this thing be?” ‘That was 
pedagogical heresy about a “ required” course. 
But when a concern is not paying dividends 
doubts become professionally legitimate and 
one may make bold to look into its manage- 
ment and methods. No practice is above criti- 
cism either from within or without, bv either 
a professional or a layman. There is always 
a probability and even desirability of change. 
After forty centuries of footbinding among 
the women of China (a man-decreed oractice) 
is not a well-established revolt to bring about 
more natural and comfortable walking. After 
a quarter of a century of formally bound lan- 
guage study (a college-decreed practice) 
there are signs of a revolt in the interests. of 
more natural talking writing and reading 
among the common people. We must not fall 
into the old notion that this vast and expen- 
sive business of the public schools is to edu- 
cate a few leaders with classic ear-marks. It 
is nothing of the kind; most leaders educate 
themselves in whatever social or industrial 
class they belong to and according to the 
ideals of that class. The business of the 
school is to afford a place for the common 
child to live and to learn not wholly from 
books but from association with his fellows 
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and from activities of instinctive interest. 
The English he needs for this is not the Eng- 
lish looking forward to a grammatical study 
of a dead language; it is th. English of a life 
unfolding naturally and adjusting itself to its 
environment. 

The most relentless abuse in the formal 
binding process has been technical gram- 
mar. Personally I hate grammar as much 
as I love to read good books or to talk to a 
friend in front of a cheerful fire. I shall not 
be much concerned if I am sent “to hell 
among the rogues” so long as I am not sent 
to the grammarian’s gallery and set to pars- 
ing throughout eternity. I know of no more 
withering process intellectually. Parsing is 
for parsing’s sake only this and nothing more, 
And so is diagramming. A villain once ex- 
cused his conduct to Dr. Johnson on the 
grounds that he must live and received the 
retort “ There is not the slightest necessity for 
it sir.” If any Ephraim is still joined to the 
English idols of parsing and diagramming on 
the grounds that grammar must be kept alive, 
we must reply, “ There is not the slightest ne- 
cessity for it.” I am of the opinion that if 
diagramming could reveal the exact meaning 
of a sentence it would have been invoked to 
make clear article ten of the League of Na- 
tion’s Covenant to both the seventeenth and 
twentieth century statesmen on the foreign 
affairs committee of the United States senate. 
It is a disappointment that the Covenant was 
not completely diagrammed bv some scholarly 
senator as an evidence that diagramming must 
be kept in school for our seventeenth century 
teachers. Like the senators the grammarians 
have been very proud of their rank, jealous 
of their traditions, and ever readv to censor 
the thought and speech of any one not in ac- 
cord with their views. In the interests of 
human progress I move the abolition of both. 
In high schools where a superior class con- 
sciousness has been growing up, formel rheto- 
ric has played the tyrant. This branch of 
learning has been taught with an elaborate 
definition of terms and much writing accord- 
ing to formalized rules. I am inclined to 
estimate its usefulness as an Irish peasant did 
an official censor, “The more I think of him 
the less I think of him.” Instead of prevent- 
ing mixed metaphors by a study of rhetoric 
I think it induces them. And then we must 
clearly distinguish a simile from a metaphor, 
just as we must distinguish “d” from “b” 
when each one stands by itself. Again, we 
must have a care of the split infinitive the 
dangling particle, and the preposition that 
must not sit in the last seat. In fact, the 
farther we journey into this branch the more 
“dreadfully confusing” it becomes, as Alice 
would say, and we are inclined not to speak 
at all, even when we are spoken to (is “to” 
really a preposition?) A study of formal 
rhetoric tends to confuse thought rather than 
to give it a clear expression in words. This 
holy earth is such a beautiful place in which 
to live and work, and “so full of a number 
of things,” that anybody who would volun- 
tarily give much time to the niceties of gram- 
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mar or of rhetoric must surely have a spite 
at himself. Depend upon it that a study of 
formal rhetoric does not awaken the power 
of constructive English. It mav give tools 
by which to fird fault with interesting books; 
but no more fruitful thing. 

Dissecting a book that should normally ap- 
peal to youthful interest is a very nervy thing 
to do, and a very useless one. The primary 
of the course in literature is to stimulate a 
taste for good books. Such stimulation does 
not come out of anatomical processes. It is 
generally caught in some accidental manner. 
Pestering students with principles of criti- 
cism asking why they enjoy this, that or the 
other, and examining them in appreciation are 
good means to alienate their affections from 
good books. Let the colleges go dabble with 
that thing but let us spare the high school 
students educated at public expense. By noth- 
ing more than the steering of them to the 
—s of good books shall we have done 
well. 
The third abuse has been excessive theme 
writing. Daily themes make dry wells and 
weary teachers. You can get little out of 
either of them. But why should we even at- 
tempt to make amateur short story and play 
writers. There are too many now, and be- 
sides that accomplishment is not necessary at 
public expense. Written work is the ereatest 
abuse of the public school system. Training 
in authorship is like training in oratorv. wholly 
undesirable. Webster said that the curse of 
America has been its orators. Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed saw the same evil and tried 
to laugh it out of Congress bv calling it 
“langwidge, langwidge, langwidge.” as a mod- 
ern form for Hamlet’s “ words, words, words.” 
We need men and women who can think on 
their feet in a public meeting, present their 
views, differ in a gentlemanly way from some 
one else, frame a petition, read a page or so 
that it can be understood; but we need neither 
orators nor fine writers. There ought to be 
a prohibition put on the use of adjectives. 

But all English teaching has not been abuses. 
Superior teachers have done superior work 
despite administrative handicap. And they 
will continue to do so. By the right amount 
of unlimbering and flexibility of the English 
plan and by a recognition of the limitations of 
classroom English as well as the fact that 
English is learned all the time. in all the 
branches and from all the teachers. better 
things may be looked for from both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Both are striving 
but need to co-operate more in English. 
the weight of numbers and value of the work 
is with the elementary school the move must 
come from the high school. 

I will run the risk of a “sudden pull-up,” 


‘as Tony Weller would say, to abruptly sum- 


marize a little for the sake of definiteness: 
English teaching as English teachine has its 
limitations. The English gap between the 
elementary and high schools was created 
from above and must be remedied from that 
direction. English teachers must recognize a 
common problem and get together. There 
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should be an end to the making of so many 
text-books. Administrative officers must de- 
standardize and deformalize the English proc- 


ess, promoting on age and not on set exam-. 


inations. Abuses in the use of content such 
as formal grammar formal rhetoric and an 
excessive amount of writing must be dis- 
carded. The child must write and talk out 
of experience and not from literature. A 
gentlemen’s agreement must be reached on a 
few fundamentals such as being able to talk 
intelligently, read understandingly. take part 
in a deliberative assembly, spell weil. write a 
good letter and know some worth-while books. 

Let me remind you again, in conclusion, that 
my parts of speech are vulnerable and I am 
living in a house of glass. The stones I have 
thrown have been “ill favored things, but 
mine own,” as Touchstone would suggest; yet 
they have been thrown in a good spirit. 

I have merely spoken for the common peo- 
ple of the English tongue and will now take 
my staff and go back to them. When Mother 
Gunga subsides Findlayson will in time bridge 
the gap. But how to do it in a hurrv and by 
proposals on paper is, to quote Lord Dun- 
dreary, “one of the things no fellow can find 
out.” 
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AMERICANIZATION. 





BY BURDETTE S. LEWIS. 





HOSE of us who are descendants of the orig- 
‘i tnal settlers of America and who have had 
the privilege of living in the East, in the 
South West, in the Middle West and in the 
South realize that Americanization is not the 
name of a process by means of which immi- 
grants and their children are made into New 
Englanders or Southerners or Westerners or 
imitators of the original Forty-niners. We 
recognize that the “new-comer,” the “stranger” . 
has something to give as well as to receive and 
that the true American is a broad cosmopoli- 
tan character and is not, by any means, a nar- 
row. provincial. 

Those of us who have lived upon the Ameri- 
can farm or in small villages in rural sections 
of this country recognize fully that the rural 
church, the school, the grange or other farm 
organization, the telephone, the automobile, the 
trolley car, the city daily newspaper and the 
magazines circulated by the rural free delivery, 
the village motion picture theatre and the 
recreation hall are the institutions and agencies 
through which Americanization work must be 
carried on in rural sections. 

While the isolation of American farm life 
has interfered seriously with the work of the 
“melting pot,” it has protected the immigrant 
and his children from the destructive influences 
which are rampant in the old world. Note the 
curious survival of old French rurol and vil- 
lage customs, the narrow horizon, and withal 
the charm of village and farm communities in 
French Canada, How reminiscent of and how 
different from French provincial life of the 
‘sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! How 
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strange they are in contrast with the character- 
istics of provincial life in France ttoday! What 
a revelation of the past are the Shaker villages 
of Pennsylvania, the Italian villages of Wis 
consin, the Mountain villages of the South and 
the Spanish villages of the South West, and yet 
if we are to trust the historian and the anti- 
quarian, these villages and communities differ 
materially from the original from which they 
are supposed to have been copied. How much 
of this difference represents stagnation, how 
much evolution? It is hard to determine. 
Fortunately, it is not necessary for us to do so 
with exactness, 

A brief stay in any of these villages will re- 
veal to us clearly the proper instrumentalities 
for Americanization in rural communities. Of 
all these instrumentalities the church is the 
most important, and the school the next in im- 
portance. Not particularly for what it is now, 
for it is frequently weak and impotent, but 
for what it may and must become. It must 
become the common meeting place of everyone 
of any age for every conceivable purpose. It 
cannot remain merely the German peasant 
school which Horace Mann saw in Germany 
and transplanted into this country, not fully 
realizing, perhaps, that he was imitating the 
wrong German school. 

The rural school must become a rural com- 
munity center. As such it must serve as a 
child-welfare station; a book; a vocational and 
an agricultural school; an agricultural experi- 
ment station; a recreation and amusement hall; 
a motion picture theatre; meeting place for the 
grange or similar organization and for other 
fraternal organizations; a museum; a labora- 
tory; a library, and a boy and girl scout head- 
quarters, and its grounds must become the 
picnic and military parade grounds of the 
countryside. 

Such a center will attract the parents as 
well as the children. It will help prevent thte 
separation of country children from their pa- 
rents with the consequent isolation of the chil- 
dren and the drifting of the children to the 
seductive city which is filled with innumerable 
pit-falls for callow country youth. 

Walker County, Alabama, has made a good 

inning in this direction. So has the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railway Company in 
its industrial villages in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. The Walker County school children 
grow field crops on the model school farm ad- 
jacent to the public school, which is a branch 
of the agricultural experiment station. They 
sell the products grown by them and are per- 
mitted to kep the proceeds. They do little 
work which is merely looked over by their 
teacher and then thrown away, as children in 
our schools throw away a theme or paper con- 
taining the resutls of a written test in spell- 
ing or arithemtic. They are constantly re 
minded that the production of their work is 
useful and valuable, not merely something to 
look at and then throw away. Consequently 
they are usually enthusiastic about their work 
instead of being merely interested in it. The 
teachers in these schools are looked upon as 





producers and not merely as drill sergeants 
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or “ober-lieutenants” of some German peasant 
school with its military form of organization, 
which we have so slavishly copied in our 
rural school development. 

What is the rural school room but a copy 
of a room in a military barracks which were 
common in Prussia fifty or seventy-five years 
ago? What is the rural school building, 
closed seven-eighths of the total number of 
hours of the year, but an old fashioned rural 
German “Landwher” army headquarters which 
functions but for a special limited purpose 
for a brief period each year? Is there any- 
thing in America more indicative of our profli- 
gate waste, of our almost criminal disregard 
of the all-important small things, and of our 
utter inability to develop any reasonable fore- 
sight, than these rural school buildings which 
are dark and unused most of the time? 

We must not credit the rural school alone 
with the production of those virile, able per- 
sons who drift from the country to the city 
to become heads of great enterprises. If we 
analyze the situation as we have experienced 
it ourselves, I believe we will realize that the 
initiative and organization ability displayed 
by these former country youths is a product 
of the country environment where all work 
and all undertakings are of a practical char- 
acter. They are of the same character as is 
thte work performed by the school boys from 
the school farm in Walker County, Alabama. 
Those of us who have attended the rural 
school in the State of Pennsylvania recog- 
nize what a poor excuse for a school it was 
in the days of our youth, as contrasted with 
the school which the city youth of the present 
are able to attend. 

If there is anything more unnecessary and 
short-sighted than the waste of public school 
facilities and opportunities in rural districts, 
it is the cruel and awful isolation of Ameri- 
can farm life. If the American farm life is 
to furnish the foodstuffs demanded by our 
rapidly-growing cities, we must borrow and 
adapt to our own needs the farm village or- 
ganizations of the old world. In no other 
way can we induce the immigrant to take up 
the farm life to which he and his people have 
been accustomed for generations. In such 
farm villages the rural school community 
center, the telephone, the daily press, the auto- 
mobile and the inter-urban railway and Amer- 
ican agricultural machinery must be the in- 
strumentalities of rural Americanization work. 
The Italian farm village near Barron, Wis- 
consin, and the new farm villages of Cali- 
fornia leave much to be desired, but they are 
vast improvements over the isglated farm 
home, which has been the home of the indi- 
vidual farmer in America, except in the South, 
since pioneer days. The old Southern plan- 
tation settlement is an indication that the 
Southern planter had some. appreciation of 
the need for farm community life in America. 
The isolated farm home, which is character- 
istic of most of rural America, wholly ignores 
its fundamental need. 

It seems entirely clear that Americanization 
work in rural communities must accommodate 
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itself to existing rural instrumentalities and 
agencies if it is to meet with immediate suc- 
cess. Only in this way may we safely count 
upon the immigrant’s great interest in his 
children to lead him out of his isolation. 

Our native-born leaders of Americaniza- 
tion, be they preachers, school teachers, 
social workers or lawyers, must |recognize ° 
that Polish history, drama, music and litera- 
ture are just as important factors in Ameri- 
canization work in rural Polish settlements in 
America as are English history, English 
poetry, English drama and English literature. 
Proper Amiericanization in such a settlement 
should build the structure of Americanization 
upon both American and Polish foundations. 

Americanization in rural communities will 
not progress very far unless the native Amer- 
icans almost wholly transform the rural 
school, substitute farm communities for 
isolated farm houses, drop their narrow pro- 
vincialism and short-sightedness and hold 
fast to those moral but religious foundations 
which distinguish Americans from so many 
other peoples, who are “mad” with the class 
hatred. It is just as unwise for the American 
farm boy to make sport of the big feet of 
the raw-boned Slav boy, as it is for the young 
Hungarian immigrant to poke fun at the 
Chinese immigrant because of the latter’s pe- 
culiar written and spoken language. ~ If 
Americanization work in rural communities 
is developed properly there will be more ap- 
preciation of common purposes and there 
will be more toleration of differences in cus- 
toms and manners which friendly interest, 
co-operation and time will obliterate. 


_- 
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EXTRAVAGANT SPEECH. 


ROSS exaggeration marks the com- 

mon speech of many very good peo- 

ple who would be seriously offended if one 

should accuse them of telling an untruth. 

One of our exchanges gives the following 
incident illustrative of this fault. 

Two young girls full of the vivacity and 
heedlessness of youth, met in a street car, 
They greeted each other with real school- 
girl effusiveness, and one said to the 
other: 

“T never was so glad to see any one in 
my life!” 

“ And I’ve just been dying to see you!” 
was the reply from the brilliant and bloom- 
ing girl, who was certainly in the full flush 
of health at that moment. 

“How do you do, any how?” 

“Oh, I’ve a perfectly fearful cold!” 

“T nearly died with one last week.” 

“T’ve nearly coughed and sneezed my 
head off!” 

“T know. It makes one feel so perfectly 
wretched. Mamma has a horrible cold.” 

“We've been having a regular hospital 
at our house. Isn’t it horribly cold to- 
day?” 
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“Fearful! I thought I should perish be- 
fore the car came along.” 

“My feet are exactly like lumps of ice! 
I don’t believe that they’ll ever be warm 
again.” 

“ And only two.weeks ago it was so hor- 
ribly warm for the time of the year,” 

“T know. I thought I should smother 
to death one day in school. Have you 
been skating since the cold weather set 
in?” 

“© yes, dozens of times. I went last 
night and got a fearful fall. I thought I 
should die.” 

“You'd have died laughing if you’d seen 
the tumble I got one day last week. And 
that, too, when there were about a million 
people looking at me. I nearly died, I was 
so mortified.” 

“Have you seen Mabel Reed lately?” 

“Not for ages. It’s certainly two weeks, 
anyhow, since I saw her. I am crazy to 
see her.” 

“So am I. And it seems like an eternity 
since I saw Helen. I’d give the world to 
see her. How frightfully slow this car is 
going. I could go faster on my hands and 
knees.” 

“So could I. I hate to drag along so. 
I like to go like lightning.” 

And so the conversation ran on, each 
girl telling what was certainly untrue 
every time she spoke. It is not asserting 
too much to say that such exaggerations 
are unbecoming to the Christian character, 
and if for “every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment,” what a reckoning 
there will be for those who are thus heed- 
less in their common speech.—Presbyterian. 
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IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


bere most certainly! The power of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ is not worn out. 
The leaven which was given humanity 
when the apostolic church began its mis- 
sion in the world, is continuing its work 
in the hearts of men, and from that day 
to this the world has gone steadily for- 
ward. What seem in history to be back-+ 
ward steps, were so only in appearance. 
The vessel boiling over a fire may receive 
more water, which reduces the tempera- 
ture of what was there before, but the fire 





keeps on doing its work uninterruptedly. . 


The average temperature is not lessened 
for a moment, though it is long before the 
whole reaches the boiling point again. So 
there were great tides of outward pros- 
perity when tens of thousands flocked into 
the church, or came nominally under its 
influence. It was so when Christianity be- 
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came the religion of the Empire, under 
Constantine; when Rome was overthrown 
by the Northern invaders; when our Ger- 
man ancestors became nominal Christians. 
Yet there were faithful, earnest souls, as 
there were before, and while the church 
held more of wickedness, the cause of 
Christ and Christian ideals was making 
progress every day. Since the Day of Pen- 
tecost the world has been moving steadily 
forward. 

There are three reasons why we are 
tempted to take a gloomy view of the out- 
look. The first is, that we idealize the past 
because of our ignorance of it. It is the 
good things ordinarily which are told of. 
It is part of human nature that it rebounds 
from the unpleasant things of life, and in 
after years laughs at its hardships, and re- 
members only the brighter side. So it is 
that brighter side which is perpetuated in 
history, while the greater part of the tales 
of scandal and corruption and evil-doing 
are buried with the bones of those who 
were parties to them. 

Charles W. Dana, in an address to the 
students of Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., some years ago, illustrated this fact 
by quotations from files of old newspapers 
of the early years of our national govern- 
ment. Charges of bribery and corruption 
were made against men ordinarily esteemed 
to have been of irreproachable character. 
Acts which now would mean disgrace and 
retirement from public life, were mentioned 
as things of ordinary moment. The men 
of a century ago were not better than the 
average man to-day—far from it. It is 
an old cry, and false as it is old. All that 
is needed to convince any is a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with life as it was lived. 

The second reason for thinking the pres- 
ent worse than the past is our wider knowl- 
edge of what is done in the world than 
was possible before the age of telegraphs 
and daily papers. How much does any of 
us know from observation of the crimes of 
the world? A murder, a burglary, a shock- 
ing crime, in one’s own neighborhood, is 
exceedingly rare. If we look out on our 
own communities, at what we see for our- 
selves, or hear from others, we must con- 
fess that apart from religious indifference 
and disregard for the Sabbath, most of 
us see nothing very startling or appalling— 
not as much, if the truth were told, as was 
common a generation or so ago. It is 
when we pick up the papers, with their 
glaring head lines, and read of the sin and 
crime of the world, gathered from every- 
where by telegraph, and pictured in most 
graphic way; when we have served up to 
us daily the tales of enterprising report- 
ers, who ferret out every suspicious act 
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of those in official position, and proclaim 
to the world all the iniquity which they 
find, that we begin to doubt humanity. 
The papers are like the dredge that is 
let down into the filthy river bottom, and 
brings up the slime and ooze and refuse 
which has settled there, and shows it to 
the world. It is sometimes well to bring 
it up, lest its presence scatter sickness and 
disease. It is well that its existence be 
shown, in order that the danger may be 
known and cleared away. But we must 
remember that it was there even when the 


river showed it least. So all this filth and, 


evil which the papers show has always been 
present, and present in greater amount than 
now. The difference is that in the past 
the “world” was bounded by each man’s 
little horizon, while now it is the entire 
earth. 3 

The third reason lies in the higher 
ideals of the present, and the education of 
the public conscience. We demand more 
of men, both in public and in private, than 
was ever demanded before. We are dis- 
satisfied with conditions which used to pass 
without comment. We are more touched 


by the sufferings of humanity, more anxi- 
ous to better men’s condition, more alive to 
our responsibility and duty toward our fel- 


lows. 

All the practical philanthropy of the day, 
all the movements for social betterment, 
the improved condition of prisons and hos- 
pitals, even the great missionary move- 
ments, and the aggressive efforts in Chris- 
tian lands for the reaching of the masses, 
and the promotion of temperance, are of 
recent development, and they have helped, 
as well as been helped by, the growth of 
high Christian ideals. A recognition, not 
only of the rights of men, but of the duties 
of men, has grown faster than the practical 
application of what it involves, and, failing 
to understand that,.men look on a better 
world than has ever been seen before, and 
despair of the future. 

The world has grown just as it has ap- 
plied the principles of Christ’s teaching, 
and in the application of that teaching lies 


the hope for the future, and the only hope; 


and it has been promised that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow and every 
tongue confess that he is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. 

We must not confound local calamities, 
or local iniquities and corruption, with the 
condition of the world. We must look at 
the world as it was, as well as it is, and 
while it is far from the ideal which our 
Lord has given, it is a better world each 
day.—Observer. 
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MINISTRY OF FLOWERS. 


NE of the finest illustrations of the 
ministry of flowers we have ever met 
with is related by Jacob Riis as part of 
his experience as the chief ‘agent in the 
splendid work ‘of philanthropy that has 
wrought such a wonderful change in the 
moral and physical conditions of the most 
iniquitous of the slum districts.of New 
York. “It was when the daisies bloomed 
in the spring that the children (his chil- 
dren) brought in armfuls from the fields, 
and bade me take them to ‘the poor’ in 
the city. I did as they bade me, but I 
never got more than half a block from the 
ferry with my burden. The street children 
went wild over the ‘posies.’. They pleaded 
and fought to get near me, and when I 
had no flowers left to give them, sat in the 
gutter and wept with grief. The sight of 
it went to my heart, and I wrote a letter to 
the papers.” 

In this letter he appeals to the hundred 
thousand people who come to New York 
stores and offices from their homes in the 
country, to gather an armful of wild flow- 
ers on their way to the depot to distribute 
in the tenements where the summer sun- 
shine means disease and death, not play or 
vacation, where there are so many sad 
little eyes that will close without ever hav- 
ing looked upon a field of daisies. “If we 
cannot give them the fields, why not the 
flowers?” In case time and opportunity 
are lacking for personal distribution, a 
place is designated where the flowers may 
be left. The effect of this letter was in- 
stantaneous. “Flowers came pouring in 
from every corner of the compass. They 
came in boxes, in barrels, and in bunches, 
from field and garden, from town and 
country. Express*wagons carrying flowers 
jammed Mulberry Street, and the police 
came out to marvel at the row. The office 
was fairly smothered in fragrance. A 
howling mob of children besieged it. The 
Superintendent of Police detailed five stout 
patrolmen to help carry the abundance to 
points of convenient distribution. Wher- 
ever we went, fretful babies stopped crying 
and smiled as the messengers of love were 
laid against their wan cheeks. Slovenly 
women courtesied and made way. 

“*The good Lord bless you,’ I heard 
as I passed through a dark hall, ‘but you 
are a good man. No such has come this 
way before.’ Oh! the heartache of it, and 
yet the joy! The Italians in the Barracks 
stopped quarreling to help keep order. The 
worst street suddenly became good and 
neighborly. A year or two after, Father 
John Tabb, priest and poet, upon reading 
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my statement that I had seen an armful 
of daisies keep the peace of a block better 
.than the policeman’s club, wrote: 
“ Peace-makers ye, the daisies, from the soil 
Upbreathing wordless messages of love, 
Soothing of earth-born brethren to toil, 
And lifting e’en the lowliest above.” 

“ Aye, they did. The poet knew it; the 
children knew it; the slum knew it. It lost 
its grip where the flowers went with their 
message. I saw it.” 





os 


A STRAW. 


fe far-reaching significance of little 
& things has often been pointed out. 
The over-mastering power of a mighty 
race is the cumulative energy of small 
things that have grown into the fiber of 
the race. It is small things that work 
together and become the principles of the 
philosophy of life and afterwards the stand- 
ards of civilization. They constitute the 
characteristics of a nation, the strain of a 
race. Apparently valueless and unnoticed 
in themselves, they are essential and vital 
in their relations and their effect. In them 
are found, by those who look deeply into 
things, the sources and motives and reasons 
of the force and power that lift a people 
to the high mountain tops of human en- 
deavor and achievement. For example, 
how small a thing is the following, from 
“ Some London Horses,” by Henry rad Mer- 
win in Harper’s Weekly, and yet we see in 
it that which differentiates one great peo- 
ple from another, making the one greater 
and finer and nobler than the other: “ When 
Flying Fox, who won the Derby in 1898, 
was put up at auction the following year, 
the sale became an event of national im- 
portance. Had it occurred in any other 
country, Mr. Fox would have been con- 
veyed to the market, but, as it was, the 
market came to him, though he happened 
to be living upon an inaccessible country 
estate, remote from the railway. Even 
royalty journeyed to the spot. A large 
stand to make the spectators comfortable 
was erected for the occasion, and half the 
notabilities of England were present, 
wrapped in furs, for it was a cold day in 
early spring. Flying Fox was struck off 
for the enormous sum of $175,000, and 
though the purchaser was a Frenchman, 
it may be doubted if he would have paid 
such a price on French soil. Even to mis- 
represent the age of a bull-calf is a serious 
crime in England. Not long ago a farmer 
was fined $600 for that offence. Highway 
robbery or wife beating comes much 
cheaper. 
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“There may be something excessive in 
this veneration for fine stock, though we 
are prepared to deny it, todth and nail; 
but surely the condition of London horses 
can excite nothing but respect and liking 
for the English people. You will observe 
in Paris in half an hour more wretched, 
crippled horses than you can find in Lon- 
don in six months, 
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STORIES OF LINCOLN.* 


NE of the incidents which contributed 

to Lincoln’s fame for integrity, and 

won for: him the sobriquet of “ Honest 

Abe,” occurred in connection with the 

closing up of his affairs as postmaster at 
New Salem. 

On May 7, 1833, he was appointed post- 
master, and kept the place until it was dis- 
continued. The balance of money in his 
hands which belonged to the Government 
was between sixteen and eighteen dollars. 
This small amount was overlooked by the 
post-office department and not called for 
until several years after Lincoln had re- 
moved to Springfield. During these years 
he had been very poor—so poor, indeed, 
that he had been compelled to borrow 
money of friends for the necessities of life. 
One day an agent of the post-office called 
at Mr. Henry’s office, with whom Lincoln 
at that time kept his office. 

“Knowing Lincoln’s poverty,” Mr. Henry 
afterward related, “and how often he had 
been obliged to borrow money, I did not 
believe he had the funds on hand to meet 
the draft, and was about to call him aside 
and loan it to him, when he asked the agent 
to be seated a moment. He then went over 
to his boarding-house and returned with an 
old blue sock, having a quantity of silver 
and copper coin tied up in it. 

“Untying the sock, he poured out the 
contents on the table and proceeded to 
count it, and the exact sum (and the iden- 
tical coin) was found which years before 
he had received for postage-stamps from 
his friends in Salem. 

“All the intervening years the money 
had been placed aside in an old trunk, and, 
no matter how much he needed money, he 
never thought of using that which he held 
in trust for the Government. He never 
used trust funds.” 

Lincoln’s great kindness of heart and 
his extreme sensitiveness to the pain and 
suffering of others, even of animals, or any 
living thing, are well known. We are in- 


*From “Lincoln in Story,” edited by Silas. 
G. Pratt, a delightful book for a school library. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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debted to his old Springfield friend, Mr. 
Speed, for the following incident, illustrat- 
ing this trait of his character which so 
endeared him to his friends. 

He, with several members of the bar 
from Springfield, had been attending court 
at Christiansburg, and Mr. Speed was rid- 
ing with them toward the Capitol. There 
was quite a party of lawyers riding two by 
two along a country lane, and Lincoln and 
Hardin were the men who brought up the 
rear of the cavalcade. Mr. Speed relates: 

“We had passed through a thicket of 
wild plum and crab-trees and stopped to 
water our horses, when Hardin came up 
alone. 

“* Where is Lincoln?’ we all inquired. 

“* Oh,’ replied he, ‘when I saw him last 
he had caught two young birds which the 
wind had blown out of their nest, and he 
was hunting for the nest to put them back.’ 

“In a short time Lincoln came up, hav- 
ing found the nest and placed the young 
birds in it. The party laughed at him, but 
he said: 

“*T could not have slept if I had not re- 
stored those little birds to their mother.’ - 


Mr. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, re- 
lates that in the spring of 1847 Lincoln, 
then a Congressman, was employed by an 
oldman by the name of Case to collect a 
note of two hundred dollars signed by 
Snow brothers, who, pleading the minor 
act, refused to pay it. 

The brothers did not deny the note, but, 
through their lawyer, pleaded that they 
were minors, and that old Mr. Case knew 
the fact when they gave him the note. 
Lincoln admitted all this, saying, “ Yes, 
gentlemen, I reckon that’s so.” The minor 
act was read to the jury, and every one 
thought that Lincoln had given his case 
away, and would submit to the injustice to 
his client in silence, because the law plainly 
stated that minors could not be held liable 
for debt. Lincoln, however, arose, and in 
a quiet tone said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, are you will- 
ing to allow these boys to begin life with 
this shame and disgrace attached to their 
characters? If you are, I am not. The 
best judge of human nature that ever wrote 
has left these immortal words for all of ‘us 
to ponder: 


“‘Good name in man or woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis some- 
thing, nothing; 

’*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’” 





Then, rising to his full height, and look- 
ing down upon the young men with the 
compassion of a brother, his long right arm 
pointing to the opposing lawyers, he con- 
tinued: 

“Gentlemen of the jury, these poor in- 
nocent boys would never have attempted 
this low villainy had it not been for the ad- 
vice of these men.” He then showed how 
the noble science of law might be prosti- 
tuted, and with scathing rebuke to those 
who thus belittle their profession, he con- 
cluded: “ And now, gentlemen, you have it 
in your power to set these boys right be- 
fore the world.” 

Thus, pleading for the boys and their 
good name, he left the case to the jury, 
who without leaving their seats decided 
that the boys must pay the debt; and the 
latter, after listening to Mr. Lincoln, were 
willing and glad to do it. 

* * * * 

One morning, some time after Lincoln 
had returned to Springfield to practice as 
a lawyer, while he was walking downtown 
to his office, he noticed a little girl stand- 
ing at the gate in front of her house crying 
as though her heart would break. He 
stopped and asked, “ What’s the matter, my 
little girl?” 

“Oh, Mr. Lincoln!” she exclaimed be- 
tween her sobs, “I shall miss the train, 
because the expressman has not come to 
take my trunk as he promised.” And she 
burst out crying again. “That’s too bad, 
that is too bad,” said Lincoln, patting her 
on the head. “ Where were you going?” 
he added. She answered, “I was going to 
visit my aunt with a little friend, and it’s 
to be my first trip on the cars; and, oh I 
have planned about it and even dreamed 
about it for weeks! And now it’s most 
train time; my little friend will be waiting 
at the station, and auntie, too; and——” 
Here her sobs broke into. her story, and 
her little body shook with the effort of cry- 
ing so hard. 

Lincoln was. touched. “ How big is the 
trunk? There’s still time, I guess, if it’s 
not too big.” Saying this, he pushed by the 
gate and up to the door. The little girl’s 
mother showed him to the room, where 
there was a little old-fashioned traveling 
trunk, locked and tiéd. 

“Oh, ho!” cried Lincoln. “ Wipe your 
eyes and come quick. We'll catch the train 
yet, I guess.” He picked up the trunk, 
threw it on his shoulder, and strode out 
through the yard into the street, the little 
girl trotting by his side, and drying her 
eyes as she went. Pretty soon they heard’ 
the rumbling of the train approaching in 
the distance, and the toot of the whistle. 

“Take my hand, little one,” said Lin- 
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coln, “and we’ll get there.” So, hastening 
his steps, carrying the trunk on his shoul- 
der, and holding the little girl’s hand, they 
hurried on and reached the station just as 
the train rolled in. Lincoln put the child 
on the train, kissed her good-by, and cried 
out, “‘ Now, have a real good time!” 
* * * a 

During the six years following’ his re- 
tirement from Congress, Lincoln studied 
a great deal, devoting much time to poetry 
and ‘geometry. Shakespeare especially at- 
tracted him, and when traveling on the cir- 
cuit, Lincoln was always the first to be up 
in the morning, many times his room- 
mates and fellow-travelers awakening to 
find him repeating over or committing to 
memory some verses of poetry. “Tell me, 
Ye Winged Winds,” by Mackey; “ Immor- 
tality;” and later, “ Why should the Spirit 
of Mortal be Proud?” were his favorite 
poems, He had a wonderful store of such 
treasure in his memory. 

* * % * 

One of Lincoln’s chief traits of charac- 
ter was his love of truth and justice. As 
a lawyer he would never take a case to 
defend a guilty man; but many times he 
would give his services for nothing in de- 
fending an innocent person. 

Mr. Herndon, his partner, tells of a case 
where a mean man came to see Lincoln 
about suing a poor widow with six children, 
and after hearing him state his case Lin- 
coln said to him: “ Yes, there is no rea- 
sonable doubt but that I can gain your case 
for you. I can set a whole township at 
loggerheads; I can distress a poor widow 
and her six fatherless children, and thereby 
get for you six hundred dollars which 
rightfully belongs, it appears to me, as much 
to them as to you. I shall not take your 
case, but I will give you a little advice for 
nothing. You seem an active, energetic 
man. I would advise you to try your hand 
at making six hundred dollars in some other 
way.” 

* * * * 

On one of Mr. Lincoln’s excursions to 
Fortress Monroe, on the steamer Hartford, 
in 1863, his attention, says the Youth’s 
Companion, was directed to a narrow door, 
bound with iron, the use of which he was 
anxious to learn. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“Oh, that is the sweat-box,” was the 
reply. “It is used for refractory and in- 
subordinate seamen. A man in there ts 
subjected to steam heat, and has very little 
ventilation. It generally brings him to 
terms very quickly.” 

President Lincoln’s curiosity was aroused. 
“This,” he said to himself, “is treatment 
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to which thousands of American seamen 
are probably subjected every year. Let 
me try it for myself and see what it really 
is. 

Taking off his hat—for he was several 
inches over six feet in height-—he entered 
the enclosure, which he found to be little 
more than three feet in length or width. 
He gave orders that at a signal from him- 
self the door should be immediately opened. 
It was then closed and the steam turned on. 

He had been inside hardly three min- 
utes before the signal was given. Presi- 
dent Lincoln had experienced enough of 
what was then regarded as necessary pun- 
ishment for American seamen. There was 
very little ventilation, and the short ex- 
posure to the hot and humid air had almost 
suffocated him. 

Turning to Secretary Welles of the Navy 
Department, the President ordered that no 
such enclosure as the sweat-box should 
ever after be allowed on any vessel flying 
the American flag. 

It was not an hour after this order had 
been given before every sailor on every 
ship in Hampton Roads had heard of it. 
The effect was most remarkable on the 
older sailors; many of whom had them- 
selves experienced the punishment of the 
sweat-box. Some of them wept for joy. 

But the good results of this act of Presi- 
dent Lincoln were not confined to the 
American navy. Great Britain, France, 
Germany and other European countries 
heard that the sweat-box had been abolished 
in America as inhuman. One and all of 
those nations in turn fell into line, and to- 
day the sweat-box is not to be found on 
any vessel flying the flag of a civilized na- 
tion throughout the world. 
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THE OVER-SOUL. 


EVELATION is the disclosure of the 
soul. The popular notion of a revela- 

tion is, that it is a telling of fortunes. In 
past oracles of the soul, the understand- 
ing seeks to find answers to sensual ques- 
tions, and undertakes to tell from God how 
long men shall exist, what their hands 
shall do, and who shall be their company, 
adding names, and dates, and places. But 
we must pick no locks. We must check 
this low curiosity. An answer in words is 
delusive; it is really no answer to the ques- 
tions you ask. Do not require a descrip- 
tion of the countries toward which you 
sail. The description does not describe 
them to you, and to-morrow you arrive 
there, and know them by inhabiting them. 
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Men ask concerning the immortality of the 
soul, the employments of heavens, the 
state of the sinner, and so forth. They 
even dream that Jesus has left replies to 
precisely these interrogatories. Never a 
moment did that sublime spirit speak in 
their patois. To truth, justice, love, the 
attributes of the soul, the idea of immut- 
ableness is essentially associated. Jesus, 
living in these moral sentiments, heedless 
of sensual fortunes, heeding only the mani- 
festations of these, never made the separa- 
tion of the idea of duration from the es- 
sence of these attributes, nor uttered a 
syllable concerning the duration of the 
soul. It was left to his disciples to sever 
duration from the moral elements, and to 
teach the immortality of the soul as a doc- 
trine, and maintain it by evidences. The 
moment the doctrine of the immortality is 
separately taught, man is already fallen. 
In the following of love, in the adoration 
of humility, there is no question of con- 
tinuance. No inspired man ever asks this 
question, or condescends to these evidences. 
For the soul is true to itself, and the man 
in whom it is shed abroad cannot wander 
from the present, which is infinite, to a 
future which would be finite—Emerson. 
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INTERESTING EXERCISE. 





“How many things come on the table 
that begin with A?” | 

The children thought a minute, and one 
responded, “Apples;” another, “ Aspara- 
gus;” another, “ Almonds.” 

“Ts there nothing else we eat that be- 
gins with A?” 

No answer. 

“Well, look it up after dinner.” 

“What do we eat that begins with B?” 

A simultaneous shout, “Beef;” then 
“Bananas,” and . “Butter,” “Beans,” 
“Bread,” followed in quick succession. 

“Now I want you to make up lists of 
all the articles of food used by us, or any 
humans except cannibals, You may hunt 
through the cook-books, through the dic- 
tionary, through the botany, through the 
encyclopedias and books of travel. Put 
each list under its appropriate letter, and 
at the bottom of each list the number it 
aggregates—then the aggregate of the 
whole. We shall then, easily see on what 
the human race subsists. The one that gets 
the longest list is to have a prize.” 

Right after dinner the children made 
little blank books, leaving a page for each 
letter of the alphabet, and set to work on 
their quest. It couldn’t be concluded in 
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one half a day or half a year, but it was 
decided in three months they should com- 
pare notes, and see which one had made 
the largest aggregate. 

The books were a curious study whiten 
they came in. In going over the lists a 
great many items were struck out, Meat 
being one, though beef, mutton, and pork 
were allowed to remain. Cake was struck 
from the lists, and its components, wheat, 
eggs, sugar, butter, etc., allowed to remain. 

at was left when the revision was made 
represented the original staples used as 
food. 

Of course; some of the pages, as K and 
Q, were not very well filled. 

“TI think C is a mean letter,” said one 
of the boys; “it robs poor K of nearly all 
that belongs to him, and not content with 
that, filches from S what rightly belongs 
to him, Indeed, if C gave up all he has 
taken away from his neighbors, I don’t 
know what he’d have left if H didn’t come 
to help him out.”—N. Y. Christian Advo- 
cate. 
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N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS. 





T HERE was a royal welcome accorded, 

July 4th to roth, by Salt Lake City to 
the National Education Association. It is 
thought by the Association that not before 
in its history have the newspapers of any 
city given a more full and complete report 
of its daily proceedings. The programs 
were excellent—everybody enjoyed them— 
and Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, who 
was president of the great meeting and had 
much to do with its success, is congratu- 
lated on every hand. The following are 
the resolutions adopted, to express the sense 
of this national organization on questions of 
vital interest to the schools now before the 
country. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED JULY OTH. 


It is gratifying to record the hearty and 
spontaneous response of the American peo- 
ple in meeting the crisis that has so seri- 
ously threatened the public schools. The 
rapid and continuous increase in the cost 
of living, the low scale of teachers’ sal- 
aries, and the keen demand in other fields 
for the kind of ability that good teaching 
requires, have led thousands of public 
school workers to leave the service, while 
other thousands, remaining at their posts, 
have been discouraged and depressed by the 
difficulties involved in making their meager 
earnings meet their own needs and the 
needs of those dependent upon them. The 
test has been severe, but it is our hope that 
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the peak of the crisis has been passed, and 
it is our further hope that the awakened 
interest of the public in the welfare of the 
schools will, in the near future, make our 
profession more attractive than it has ever 
been to the best type of young manhood 
and young womanhood, as the basic signifi- 
cance of its work requires. 

Activity and Efficiency.—We believe that 
at no time in the history of education has 
it been so important that teachers and 
school. administrators should unite in a de- 
termined effort to render to the public the 
most devoted and efficient service of which 
they are capable. Fidelity to our trust 
must be our watchword, improvement of 
our service must be our unswerving aim. 
Rewards may still be far from adequate, 
recognition may still be incomplete, but our 
duty is clear: standards must be lifted, the 
quality and quantity of our service must 
be increased, and our unselfish devotion to 
a great cause demonstrated. Our deeds 
must be made to justify our words, so that 
the skeptic may be convinced, and hostile 
critics of the public school may be disarmed. 

Better Preparation—We believe that the 
ends which we seek demand, above all else, 
an immediate and thoroughgoing improve- 
ment of the agencies for the preparation of 
teachers. We commend and endorse the 
conviction, now so rapidly gaining favor in 
our profession and in the public mind, that 
those who enter the public-school service, 
whether they are to teach in rural schools 
or in urban schools, in elementary schools 
or in high schools, should have had a mini- 
mum of four years’ carefully planned prep- 
aration, following upon graduation from a 
four-year high school. We earnestly rec- 
ommend the extension of the brief and quite 
inadequate programs for the preparation of 
teachers that now prevail. We also desire 
to record our conviction that sound public 
policy dictates the selection of candidates 
for the teaching service on a rigorous basis 
of merit. 

Smith-Towner Bill—We are convinced 
that adequate preparation of teachers, and 
the elevation of standards of selection, can 
be achieved only through an acceptance of 
the principle that the wealth of the nation 
as a whole can legitimately, and may justi- 
fiably, be drawn upon to equalize oppor- 
tunities for the education of all the nation’s 
children. We reaffirm our faith in this 


principle, and urge the immediate passage | 


of the Smith-Towner bill by which federal 
participation in the support of public edu- 
cation is provided and which, at the same 
time, preserves the autonomy of the state 
in the management of its schools. We 
condemn the efforts of the enemies of the 
public schools to defeat this measure, par- 
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ticularly by stigmatizing it as a measure 
which involves national control of educa- 
tion. Such control is not only clearly un- 
constitutional, but it is out of harmony 
with the spirit of American institutions. 
This Association pledges itself as unre- 
servedly to do its utmost to thwart any 
movement or proposal that would centralize 
control of the public schools, as it does to 
its support of the measure. 

We call attention once more to the singu- 
larly valuable features of the Smith-Towner 
bill: to the program that it sets for the re- 
duction of adult illiteracy, for the Ameri- 
canization of the immigrant population, for 
the vast extension of health education, for 
the adequate preparation of teachers, and 
for the creation of a Department of Edu- 
cation under a Secretary who shall have a 
seat in the President’s cabinet. We reiter- 
ate the fact that each item of this program 
strikes at an outstanding weakness of 
American education which the experience 
of the war set in high relief. We call the 
people’s attention to the fact that these em- 
phasized problems are still with us, and 
that unaided state and local action has 
failed in any appreciable measure even to 
begin their solution on a nation-wide basis. 
The Smith-Towner bill is the only measure 
that has been proposed, to cope with all of 
these problems. That measure now lan- 
guishes in Congress, primarily because of 
the opposition of a minority of people 
whose leaders are traditionally opposed to 
public education. We seriously and earn- 
estly commend to the American people the 
program proposed in the Smith-Towner 
bill, framed with the interests of America’s 
children and America’s free schools solely 
in mind. 

Better Provision for Education—If the 
work of education is to be maintained, if 
it is to be so improved and developed as 
to meet the growing needs of the republic, 
there must be a decided increase in finan- 
cial support. 

We believe that revenues sufficiently 
ample must be provided to serve the fol- 
lowing ends: 

1. To pay salaries attractive enough to 
retain good teachers now in the service and 
to induce promising young men and women 
to prepare for teaching. We hold that pro- 
vision for the retirement of superannuated 
teachers is fundamentally a part of the sal- 
ary problem. 

2. To provide school rooms sufficient in 
number to give each child a seat for a 
full-day session. 

3. To extend and improve the facilities 
for teacher-training, so that ultimately all 
teachers may be fitly prepared profession- 
ally. 
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4. To provide adequately for vocational ' tokens of a widespread lowering of recog- 


training, part time, and continuation schools 
and all other special schools that the wel- 
fare of the community demands. 

5. To establish Kindergartens as soon as 
practicable in connection with all Primary 
schools. 

6. To furnish to all children of the na- 
tion, whether rural or urban, equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 

7. To pay equal salaries for equal serv- 
ice to all teachers of similar training, ex- 
perience, and success. 

We believe that these desirable ends may 
be accomplished if education is recognized 
as a national and state affair as well as.a 
matter of local interest. The nation for 
its own safety should contribute money to 
strengthen the educational work of the 
states. The state should contribute at least 
half the money needed to support the 
schools within its borders, and in addition 
provide an equalization fund sufficient in 
amount to maintain uniform standards in 
all of its schools. 

We believe that teachers, freed from the 
economic burden of insufficient salaries, re- 
lieved from the overwork due to crowded 
school rooms and half-day sessions, and 
strengthened by better professional prepa- 
ration, will put into their work the devo- 
tion, skill and efficiency necessary to make 
the schools of the Republic more nearly 
equal to the demands of a high order of 
citizenship. 

Higher Values in Education—The Na- 
tional Education Association affirms and 
forcibly emphasizes the high significance 
of the economic factor in both national and 
individual life, and therewith the signal im- 
portance of vocational training in raising 
personal efficiency and augmenting the total 
output of the energies properly directed 
into the channels of industry and com- 
merce; and it insists and urges that. the 
whole educational system must be organ- 
ized and actuated with proper regard to the 
practical, vocational, and professional needs 
of the individual and of the community at 
large. At the same time the National Edu- 
cation Association recognizes the: old and 
immutable truth that no kind nor amount 
nor degree of merely commercial—indus- 
trial activity or prosperity or success can 
satisfy the fundamental and inextinguish- 
able cravings of the human spirit, or can 
fulfil the needs of the individual in his life 
as an active citizen in a democratic coun- 
try or meet the demands of the state for 
that service which will preserve and ad- 
vance the social and political as well as the 
economic welfare of its people. The Na- 
tional Education Association regards with 
deep and anxious concern the multiplied 





nition of intellectual efforts and achieve- 
ments,.of a growing impatience with all 
forms of mental effort, and, especially, of 
that effort which does not issue in prompt 
and abundant sensible and material returns; 
of a general distrust of thought and a gen- 
eral eagerness for action; of an increasing 
tendency toward decreasing the amount and 
quality of service performed, for the in- 
creased rewards already given. 

Therefore, the National Education Asso- 
ciation would stress the crying need that 
general or cultural education must not be 
overshadowed by Vocational Training; 
that on the contrary it should be empha- 
sized and strengthened and animated along 
the whole front of educational activity; 
that in the changed order of things of to- 
day there is still no excellence without 
great labor and that no adequate education 
can be secured by the youth of America, 
without paying the price in long hours and 
years of hard intellectual effort. 

Education for Citizenship—We maintain 
that education for the responsibilities of 
citizenship is an increasingly pressing obli- 
gation on the schools at this critical period 
of national and world affairs and to that 
end education for citizenship must fill a 
large place in school programs from the 
kindergarten to the graduate courses of the 
universities, and this education must pro- 
vide for practice along with instruction, so 
that there may be training habits, ideals, 
and attitude of service for the common 
weal of community and nation. 

We acknowledge the valuable services 
which a number of organizations for the 
development of civic ideals and habits in 
children have rendered to the public 
schools, and we urge that the widest pos- 
sible use be made by all schools, of the 
ways and means afforded by such organi- 
zations for the building of better citizen- 
ship. 

Suffrage Amendment—The paramount 
interest of women in the education of their 
children, should on the general franchise- 
ment of the women of America, become an 
added force for educational progress, and 
since justice to the woinen of our nation, 
in conferring the ballot upon them in the 
several states of the Union, has been too 
long delayed, we urge upon the states of 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and Florida, 
speedy ratification of the national suffrage 
amendment, to the end that all women of 
the United States may exercise, at the No- 
vember election, the full rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and the Secretary of this 
Association is hereby instructed to trans- 
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mit a copy of this resolution to the gover- 
nor of each of these states named. 

Smith-Hughes Law—We favor such 
change in the administration of the Smith- 
Hughes law as will, in the future, avoid in- 
terference with the autonomy of the states 
in the plans and management of vocational 
education. 

Recognition for State Departments.— 
Since the progress of education in the state 
as a whole, is largely dependent upon wise 
and efficient leadership by the State De- 
partment of Education, and since in many 
states, such departments are placed on a 
plane of professional preparation and of 
remuneration which impairs their efficiency, 
we favor the recognition by legislatures 
and by the public, of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, or State 
Commissioner of Education, as the chief 
executive and administrative officer of the 
entire educational system of the state and 
we recommend “that in the preparation of 
state budgets, the State Department of 
Education be classed with the State’s high- 
est educational institutions. We hold that 
educators employed in State Departments 
of Education should be placed on the same 
basis, both as to scholastic requirements 
and remuneration, as are those of the 
state’s highest educational institutions. 

Physical Welfare—As effective health 
education is essential to the conservation 
of the child, who is the most important 
asset of the nation, we favor definite plans 
for physical training to be carried on regu- 
larly in every school of the nation; we en- 
dorse the making of good-health practices 
a part of the daily life of the child; we 
recommend some such system as the Mod- 
ern Health Crusade as a part of an effec- 
tive course of health education; we favor 
the teaching of social hygiene in all teach- 
er-training institutions, and recommend the 
co-operation of teachers with all organiza- 
tions of parents, in the instruction neces- 
sary to the inculcation of sound ideas and 
attitudes in children and youth. As to the 
essentials of social hygiene, we favor the 
establishment by the states and the nation 
of definite standards and ideals of physical 
perfection of children of school age, to be 
placed before both pupils and parents, and 
we advise the adoption of a plan of regular 
reports to parents, of the physical standing 
of their children, to the end that every 
American child may build his life on a 
basis of sound physical health. 

Important Demands Reaffirmed.—We af- 
firm and pledge anew our support of the 
following: 

1. The development of a unified, well 
equipped, well taught, and well supervised 
rural school system. 
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2. The provision of facilities, including 
housing, that will contribute toward mak- 
ing the life and work of the rural school 
teacher not only tolerable but attractive. 

3. State supervision of both private and 
public schools. 

4. The employment of the English lan- 
guage as the vehicle of instruction in all 
schools, both public and private. 

5. The selection of the highest type of 
citizens for service upon school boards 
without regard to sex or political affiliation. 

International Relations.—The ideals of a 

world community require the united effort 
of all nations looking to universal educa- 
tion as the surest means of establishing 
democracy throughout the world and of ad- 
vancing the interests of the free peoples. 
We therefore favor the formation of in- 
ternational bureaus of Education as a 
means to this end, and recommend that the 
President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with the advice of the Executive 
Committee, appoint a committee of five on 
International Educational Relations, which 
shall have authority, under this Associa- 
tion, to co-operate with like committees 
from other countries, and the trustees of 
the Association are hereby authorized to 
provide such financial support as the move- 
ment may in their judgment require and 
justify. 
‘Cigarette Condemned.—The rapid in- 
crease in cigarette smoking among people 
of all ages and both sexes and especially 
among growing boys is not only a cause 
for alarm but a call to arms. Therefore 
the Association pledges its membership to 
co-operate in wisely directed efforts in city, 
state, and nation in safeguarding the youth 
from cigarette smoking and kindred vices 
to the end that Ameri¢an ideals for man- 
hood and womanhood may be preserved for 
coming generations. 

Eighteenth Amendment.—The Associa- 
tion declares itself in hearty accord with 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirming the validity 
of the 18th amendment, and it further be- 
lieves in and calls for the impartial and 
fearless enforcement- of the Volstead Act 
or similar Act substantially in harmony in 
spirit and application to said Act, opposing 
any backward step which shall endanger 
the fundamental institution of society. 

Permanent Tenure-—The National Edu- 
cation Association strongly urges the pass- 
age of laws in each state granting perma- 
nent tenure to teachers during efficient 
service, coupled with an efficient method of 
ridding the service of inefficient teachers 
and insuring the fullest protection of coun- 
sel to all teachers. 
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1920.] WHEN THE MISTS HAVE ROLLED AWAY. 


Mucsut that was worldly and meretricious once 
gathered around the shrine of music, till many were 
blinded, and mistook the fogs and mists, the pestilent 
miasmas that hid the sun, for eternal darkness itself, 
as though the very source of light were blackness 
and sin. “Away with it all,” said the Puritan, “the 
monkish mockeries and the monkish music; it is all 
evil. We will have straight lines. Curves are 
crooked lines, and they lead to evil, whether they be 
called curves of beauty or curves of sound. Music 
and dancing are sin; we will none of them.” Yet, 
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spite of the stern, straight-laced old Puritans, beauty 
and harmony came over in the “ Mayflower” with 
a and love and life. For were there not human 
earts beneath those sombre vestments ?—truth, earn- 
estness, and zeal, and the harmony of a common pur- 
? Music might be stifled, hidden for a time, 

ut the birds still sang, the waves still beat, winds 
murmured _—— the forests, rivulets rippled and 
danced over pebbles, the whole world was full of 
music; consciously or unconsciously the hearts of 
those that listened to nature’s matin and vesper hymn 
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grew purer, braver, more inspiring. A reaction was 
natural and it was as speedy as could have been ex- 
pected, Scarcely two centuries have passed, and 
the growth of the country politically and numerically 
‘s not more astounding than the c in the inner 
iife, in the hu and thirst for the once-forbidden 
fruit, in the land of the Puritans, The more prosaic 
and sordid a man’s daily life and occupation, the 
more he needs outlooks and leadings to a higher life. 
The more he dwells among things, the greater his 
need” of contact with a spirit greater than mere 








things; the material life must touch the immaterial; 
th 28 must have an indwelling soul with oo 
tions and affinities, with a life above and beyond the 
daily needs of this world. After the instinct of self- 
preservation, the strongest motives spring from the 
emotional nature; all that is best and most inspiring 
claims kinship with it. To the purest element in 
that we nature music a ses always i 

if it can not solace, rousing always the higher, never 
the lower, nature; it is a subtle, potent influence, 
moulding not only individual but nation! character. 
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THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 
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